THE 


MARCH, 1907. 


CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


AT HARRISBURG, SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendence met in the Assembly Hall 
of the Harrisburg High School, on Tues- 
day morning, February 5, at ten o’clock. 
This session of the Department was an 
interesting one. The Legislature being in 
session at the same time, and school legis- 
lation of importance under consideration in 
both Senate and House, it was necessary 
that what the department wished to do 
should be done quickly. Perhaps the most 
interesting features of the convention were 
the paper of Capt. Delaney, Chief Factory 
Inspector, the debate on the proper method 
of granting certificates, and the address of 
. State Superintendent Schaeffer which 
urged the necessity of concerted and im- 
mediate action on the part of the depart- 
ment if certain desirable results were to be 
obtained. Several experts in their own 
lines had been secured to present different 
phases of the educational problem, among 
them the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown; 
Dr. Samuel Dixon, of the State Health 
Department; Professor H. A. Surface, 
State Economic Geologist, and Captain 
Delaney, of the Factory Department, al- 
ready noticed. All the papers presented 
gave rise to interesting discussions, and 
Teports of the committees on legislation 
and resolutions bear upon an unusually 
large number of important topics. The 
seventeenth annual convention of the de- 
partment may well be classed as one of the 
most important in its history. 
After music by the male quartette of the 
school, devotional exercises were conducted 
by Dr. Isaac L. Wood, of Harrisburg, who 





read a passage from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and led in prayer. 

The President, Supt. J. B. Richey, of Mc- 
Keesport, having called the Supt. F. E. 
Downes, of Harrisburg, to the chair, pro- 
ceeded to read his inaugural address. 


PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


There is a well known attorney-at-law in 
Western Pennsylvania, who once described 
himself as the ablest lawyer in this section 
of the state. “How do you prove that?” 
said a friend. “ Don’t have to prove it,” 
he answered; “I confess it.” 

It is not necessary to prove that the 
schools of this state have outgrown our 
school laws. We simply confess it. A 
strong educational system has been de- 
veloped under the present school laws. 
The modern educational problems are more 
complex than they were fifty years ago. 
During the past fifteen years the problem 
of school administration has received more 
consideration from educators than any 
other educational question, and as a result | 
many important changes have been recom- 
mended from time to time. Many of the 
states have codified their school laws in 
order to give their children the benefit of 
the advancement which has been made edu- 
cationally. 

Pennsylvania has advanced slowly but 
surely in the past. The time has come 
when we should give the children of this 
state the benefit of the most advanced 


| thought in regard to school administration. 


Men do not ask what we can accomplish 
but what we do accomplish, We may 
think but unless we apply our thoughts and 
obtain results we think to no purpose. The 
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work of this convention is measured by 
units of work actually done. What we say 
may be scholarly; may be the result of 
right thinking; may be for the best inter- 
ests of the educational work of the State 
but what does it profit unless it is applied 
and better schools are the result? We do 
not need higher ideals in regard to our 
schools but what we do need is moral cour- 
age to carry into effect the ideals we 
already have. We need backbone; we 
need unity of school interests; we need 
leadership. Many new laws should be 
placed upon our statue books; many already 
there should be changed, and some should 
be omitted. Let us consider a few of them. 

The City Training Schools.—The estab- 
lishment of city training schools is by no 
means a new idea in our educational 
economy. It appears that the legal pro- 
vision for the first city training school an- 
tedates by about twenty years the establish. 
ment of the first state normal school. The 
city of Philadelphia took the lead in this 
matter. In an act to provide for the edu- 
cation of children at the public expense 
within the city and county of Philadelphia, 
passed in 1818, it was made the duty of the 
controllers who were intrusted with the 
administration of the schools, to establish 
a model school, in order to qualify teachers 
for the secondary schools and for schools 
in other parts of the state. 

The schools of our cities are growing so 
rapidly that it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to establish teachers’ training schools 
in order to secure sufficient teachers 
properly qualified to give instruction in 
them. All the large cities of this country 
have established schools for the training 
of teachers and all the cities of the first 
and second class, and many of the cities of 
the third class in our state have already 
established such schools. 

Our thirteen state normal schools grad- 
uate only a small percentage of the number 
of qualified teachers required each year 
for the schools of the commonwealth. Two 
thirds of the teachers in our city schools 
have received their training in our high 
schools. The graduates of our best high 
schools are well prepared from a scholastic 
point of view to do efficient work as teach- 
ers in the elementary schools, but they need 
special training after they have completed 
the high school course before they take 
their places as regular teachers. The city 
training schools can and should give this 
special training. 

City training schools are recommended 
by the leading educators of this country. 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall: “I think every 
large city should have a city training 
(normal) school to which it should lend 
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its consummate care and should steer 
toward an absolute requirement that every 
newly appointed teacher should be a grad- 
uate.” Pres. John W. Cook: “I regard a 
training school for teachers as indispens- 
able to a successful administration of a 
large city system.” Supt. Edward Brooks: 
“In respect to the existence of a normal 
school in a large city, all I can say is that 
it is an absolute necessity. It is the only 
way in which we can secure properly 
qualified teachers.” 

There are at least twenty cities in Penn- 
sylvania large enough to establish training 
schools for teachers and carry them on 
successfully. Our best high schools are 
at the present time doing the most thorough 
work done in any schools of this country, 
and no institution affords better oppor- 
tunities for observing the work and 
practice in teaching under real conditions 
than the elementary schools. 

At the present time we have a training 
school in McKeesport. It is established 
for the purpose of training the young 
women who have graduated from our high 
school and who wish to become teachers in 
our elementary schools. The aim of the 
school is to train its students in the 
theory and practice of teaching and school 
management. The course of study -is one 
year in length and includes training in ob- 
serving our best teachers at actual work, 
in teaching under directions and in study- 
ing the theory of teaching and school 
management. This is done as follows. 

1. The students are required to observe 
the work of the best teachers day after day, 
week after week and month after month. 
They spend the morning sessions in the 
same room for one month observing the 
work of the regular teacher. The very 
best way to learn how to teach and to 
govern a school and carry it on success- 
fully is to observe the work of a teacher 
who can teach and manage a school suc- 
cessfully. This same method is pursued 
throughout all the grades to the high 
school. 

2. The afternoon sessions are spent in 
reciting to a critic teacher in the high 
school. Some of the common branches are 
reviewed from the standpoint of the 
teacher and methods and school manage- 
ment are studied and applied. 


3. After the students have become ac-. 


quainted through observation and study 
with the work of the grade, they teach 
under direction and while the regular 
teachers visit. They also take charge of 
rooms in all grades when the regular teach- 
ers are sick. This not only gives them 
valuable practice but solves the very diffi- 
cult problem of securing substitute teachers. 
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There is no institution which is prepared 
to give its students, preparing to teach, any 
valuable instruction in actual school work 
except the public school system. The ex- 
isting condition makes it impossible. No 
teacher has any right to claim experience 
who has taught one class in a single sub- 
ject for a few weeks under conditions that 
do not exist and never will exist in any 
public school system. 

Permit me to quote from the Committee 
of Fifteen: “It is important to add, how- 
ever, that in the judgment of your com- 
mittee not less than half of the time spent 
under training of the apprentice teacher 
should be given to observation and prac- 
tice, and that this practice in its conditions 
should be as similar as possible to the work 
she will later be required to do inde- 
pendently.” 

Supt. S. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass.: 
“A good deal of experience in connection 
with training teachers, both in city training 
schools and in connection with our training 
class for college graduates here in Brook- 
line, which has been in operation for three 
years, convinces me that the chief element 
in training is actual contact with and the 
performance of work in the school room, so 
that your plan for larger facilities for ob- 
servation and practice is eminently sound. 


While theory is necessary, it receives its 
chief value in connection with its indicated 
application in the school room. This re- 
mark applies to all theory suggested by the 


history of educational reformers. They 
are all to be interpreted in the school room 
and their value or lack of value proven.” 

In this method of training our own teach- 
ers I see the salvation of our schools. 
When two thirds of our teachers are pre- 
pared for their work in these schools is it 
not plainly to be seen that the more we do 
for them after they have graduated from 
our high schools and before they take their 
places as teachers the more efficient our 
elementary schools will become. 

The city training schools should consist 
of at least one year’s training after gradu- 
ating from a high school with a course 
covering four full years and the high 
school course should include all the work 
required for graduation from our state 
normal schools, and the pupils should be 
examined at the nearest normal school by 
the State Board of Examiners in the same 
manner as the pupils of the state normal 
schools and when they have successfully 
passed all the examinations should be given 
certificates and diplomas the same as grad- 
uates of the state normal schools. 

Educational conditions have wonderfully 
changed since 1857, when the - present 
normal school law was passed by the legis- 
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lature of Pennsylvania, and with these 
changed conditions must come new laws 
which will enable those in charge of the 
different educational interests of the state 
to do the most possible for the children 
under the conditions as they actually exist. 

No institution or institutions should be 
protected to the detriment of the best in- 
terests of the children. The state normal 
schools have their place in the scheme of 
popular education and so have the city 
training schools, and their interests should 
not be conflicting, but supplementary. If 
the state normal schools are not able to 
prepare sufficient properly trained teachers 
to meet our demands, and the large city 
high schools are prepared to do all the 
Academic work done by any state normal 
school, and just as well, and the city train- 
ing schools give better opportunities for 
the practical training of teachers, why 
should the city school system be deprived 
of the privileges extended to the state 
normal schools. 

Two years ago when a bill of this kind 
was presented to the Lesislature of the 
state it was argued that if the bill became 
a law the normal schools of the state 
would be compelled to close their doors. 
Let me say in answer to this that at the 
present time there are very few pupils from 
the large cities in the state normal schools. 
Our normal schools are taxed at the pres- 
ent time to their full capacity, and the state 
needs, and must have more training 
schools, and the time has come when we 
should turn to the city training schools for 
the necessary relief. If any more justifi- 
cation were needed for emphasizing the 
importance of the city training schools it 
could be found, I think, in the extensive 
service which these schools now render in 
the leading twenty cities in the United 
States alone. 

Why should our people be compelled to 
send -heir girls away from home at a great 
expense to get the same kind of training as 
can be given at home? Many of our best 
teachers come from the homes of good, 
honest and industrious people who are not 
financially able to send their daughters to 
a normal school. They have been educated 
in the high school and, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are doing most excellent 
work for the cause of education, they are 
compelled to take examinations year after 
year before they are permitted to apply for 
a permanent certificate, while their more 
fortunate neighbors go to a normal school 
and secure life certificates before they have 
taught a single day in a real school to 
prove whether or not they have any ability 
to teach. 
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Boards of Education.— 

1. Election. The function of a Board of 
Education acting under the authority of 
the state is to represent the people in the 
establishment and maintenance of the pub- 
lic school system. In this country a va- 
riety of methods of selecting its members 
have been tried under different conditions. 
In nine tenths of the large cities of the 
United States the members are elected 
directly by the people, either by general 
ticket or by the particular wards. The 
Educational Commission of Chicago re- 
cently recommended that the Board of 
Education of that city be appointed by the 
Mayor. However, in thirteen of the 
twenty-three largest cities the Boards of 
Education are elected by the people. In 
this state, outside the city of Philadelphia. 
there are two methods of electing school 
directors: (a) by wards, (b) by general 
ticket. 

What are the objections to the ward sys- 
tem? In our larger cities the Boards are 
too large for the most effective work and 
the schools are too closely connected with 
ward politics. “The Committee of Fif- 
teen” recommended that the members of 
the school board should be a representa- 
tion of the whole population and of all 
their common educational interests and 


should not be chosen to represent any ward 
or sub-division of the territory or any party 
or element in the political, religious or so- 


cial life thereof. When this principle is 
not enforced the members will feel bound 
to give what advantages they can for the 
sub-district or special interests they repre- 
sent; bitter contest will ensue and the com- 
mon interests will suffer. 

The greatest danger that threatens our 
public school system is a tendency to allow 
political influence to encroach upon the 
duties and authorities of those who have 
been appointed to direct the educational 
affairs of anv city. In most cities the ten- 
dency is growing toward the exercise of 
political influence in the management 
of our schools, the practice is demor- 
alizing both to teachers and to em- 
ployees. Under such a_ system there 
are found teachers and employees who 
evidently have more faith in_ their 
political influence for promotion and re- 
tention than they have in doing their work 
well and earning favors by merit alone. 
The future welfare and usefulness of the 
public schools of this country demand that 
they should be kept entirely free from the 
influence of any kind that would in any 
way lessen the efficiency of the teaching 
or the management of the schools. 

Those who have had the most experience 
in school administration believe that the 
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interests of the children are best served un- 
der the direction of boards elected by gen- 
eral ticket. The public school system rests 
upon the taxing power of the state, and 
that is wholly within the control of the 
law making power. The state is bound 
to see that schools are maintained in every 
part of it. The school system is a statc 
system administrated in an American fash- 
ion, through representatives chosen by the 
people in their Assemblies or in any other 
way the state may direct. But these offi- 
cers do not cease to be representatives of 
a state system and there is every reason 
why their tenure and their powers should 
be whollv independent of municipal boards 
and officers. 

2. Number of Members.—The tendency 
in most of our cities is to reduce the size 
of the school board. This change has been 
brought about by the new conception of 
the functions of this body. In brief, this 
conception is that a Board of Education 
should have legislative rather than execu- 
tive duties. The original conception of 
the function of school boards was that of 
the fullest inspection and supervision both 
of the school systems and of its officers 
both of government and instruction. 

The Committee of Fifteen recommended 
that “the number of members of a Board 
of Education should be small. In cities 
of less than 500,000 inhabitants it should 
not be more than nine and preferably not 
more than five.” The advantages arising 
from a small board are obvious. Responsi- 
bility is fixed. Meetings can be held in an 
informal way which is the best for the 
transaction of business with care and dis- 
patch. Each member becomes acquainted 
with all departments of school administra- 
tion which is highly advantageous. The 
superintendent is able to consult with each 
member of the board without consuming 
too much of his time and energy. Each 
member would feel responsible for the 
schools for the entire city and not simolv 
for those in the locality in which he resides. 

Chicago has recently reduced its board 
from 21 to 11. Baltimore from 22 to 9, 
St. Louis from 21 to 12, Boston from 24 to 
15. The new school law of Indiana pro- 
vides that the school board of each city, 
except Indianapolis, shall consist of three 
members. Ohio’s new school law fixes the 
number from 3 to 7 and nearly all of the 
states have reached the number of mem- 
bers of their boards. What is the condi- 
tion in our state? Pittsburg has now 240, 
Allegheny City has 90, Reading has 64 and 
the other cities have boards varying from 
6 to 30. 

High Schools—The act of the General 
Assembly of 1905 requiring school dis- 
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tricts in which no public school is main- 
tained to pay the cost of tuition and school 
books for children who may attend a high 
school in some other district and who are 
qualified for high school work, is one of the 
most important laws affecting our schools 
that has been passed for years. A large 
number of townships and _ boroughs 
throughout the state have taken advantage 
of this law and several hundred of boys 
and girls who were unable to attend a high 
school before now have the advantage and 
uplifting influence of these schools. Our 
own high school closely articulates with the 
work of the schools of seven boroughs and 
five townships. Previous to 1905 twenty- 
five pupils from these districts attended 
our high school. Now, seventy-five are at- 
tending from the same districts. Who is 
able to estimate the worth of such a law 
to the state of Pennsylvania? 

Nothing can be more hurtful than the 
feeling that learning helps men of one con- 
dition more than another. The very na- 
ture of our government demands that some 
shall have a better education than others. 
But it is not for the state to say from what 
class they shall come. Eighty per cent. of 


the leaders in business, in the professions 
and governmental affairs were born in the 
country and the state should make it pos- 
sible for the boys and girls of the rural 


districts to receive a high school education 
without any expense to the individual. 

Our country has been privileged to oc- 
cupy among nations the happy place of a 
people destined to demonstrate the en- 
couraging and fruitful truth that the born 
rulers of mankind are not cradled in king’s 
palaces. When Abraham Lincoln had 
lived and died it was demonstrated beyond 
peradventure that out of the humblest 
places of the land might come powers 
which would command the reverent awe 
of mankind. 

While the act of 1905 is important and 
has done and is doing a good work, yet in 
practice it is defective. The law does not 
define a high school. It does not say 
whether or not a district must pay the cost 
of tuition for two, three or four years. 
Every boy and girl in the commonwealth 
should have free high school privileges of 
four full years of nine months each and the 
districts providing only two or three years 
should be compelled to pay for the cost of 
tuition for the rest of the course in a neigh- 
boring high school. Neither does the law 
provide for the transportation of the pupils 
attending high schools in the neighboring 
districts. 

The law provides that the cost of tuition 
and school books shall not exceed that of 
the cost of tuition and school books of 
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children in the same grades and courses in 
the districts maintaining such high school. 
The law does not specify what items shall 
be considered expenses when estimating 
the cost of high school instruction. The 
cost of providing proper instruction, build- 
ings, etc., for a high school pupil is many 
times the average cost for each pupil in a 
large city system. 

Compulsory Attendance, Factory and 
Vaccination Laws——The Compulsory At- 
tendance Law of 1905 states that the chil- 
dren who are thirteen years of age and are 
able to read and write the English lan- 
guage may leave school to engage in any 
useful employment or service. 

The Factory Law of 1905 states that no 
child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed in any establishment. Here we 
have two conflicting laws. The one states 
that children may be employed at the age 
of thirteen and the other states that chil- 
dren cannot be legally employed until they 
are fourteen. 

The Compulsory Attendance Law pro- 
vides that the School Board in each district 
shall have power at its June meeting to re 
duce the period of compulsory attendance 
to not less than seventy per cent. of the 
school term in such district. 

Why should pupils be required to attend 
only seventy per cent. of the term if they 
are not permitted to work? There is no 
reason why boys thirteen years of age 
should not be permitted to work during the 
vacations. They certainly would be freer 
from objectionable influences if they are 
employed than if they are permitted to 
wildly roam the streets of our cities. In our 
large manufacturing cities there are many 
parents who absolutely need the financial 
help that boys of thirteen could give them 
during the vacation. 

The Compulsory Attendance Law says 
that the child must go to school. The 
Vaccination Law says that the child cannot 
go until it has been successfully vaccinated, 
and the state does not have the power to 
compel parents who refuse to have their 
children vaccinated to send them to school,’ 
or to have them vaccinated. 

Compulsory Attendance and the State 
Appropriation.—It is a fact that little or 
no effort is being made by school officials 
in the rural districts and smaller towns to 
enforce the Compulsory Attendance Law. 
It is possible for every school district to 
have an average daily attendance of eighty 
percentum of all the children in the dis- 
trict between eight and fourteen years of 
age. The law should give the proper au- 
thorities power to reduce the amount of the 
state appropriation due any school district 
whose average daily attendance during the 
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year has been less than eighty percentum. 
Such reduction should not be less than five 
per cent. of the amount appropriated by 
the state for every one per cent. the attend- 
ance falls below eighty percentum. : 

Unity.—The state educational organiza- 
tion must stand for unity. It must not 
take up one interest at the expense of some 
other interest. It must draw together into 
the most effective codperation possible all 
of the men and women who are interested 
in self-government and in human progress; 
all of the social forces and all of the or- 
ganized associations which are the product 
of our teeming times and express the fra- 
ternal and altruistic tendencies of our 
vigorous and prosperous life. It must do 
what it can to unify all the educational 
institutions to the end that the strength 
of each may support the other and the 
waste of children’s time and parents’ 
money may be materially reduced. 

Local Control—* When an exercise of 
the central authority is contemplated, how- 
ever, the fact will always be borne in mind 
that local self-government is an element of 
prime importance to the institutions of our 
people. Those schools will flourish most 
vigorously and will exercise the widest in- 
fluence, which respond to local needs and 
which are under local or neighborhood con- 
trol. The wise central authority, there- 
fore, seeks not to supplant local initiative 
and local control, but to develop, to 
strengthen and when necessary to supple- 
ment them. It would doubtless be possible 
to secure a very desirable efficiency and a 
very desirable uniformity in the schools 
of the state by vigorous exercise of central 
authority, but those schools would cease in 
a large measure to be truly public schools. 
They would cease to represent the best 
public opinion of their localities and they 
would fail to enlist public sympathy and 
support. They would seem to be alien 
things grafted on to a community’s life 
and not the full and fresh flower of that 
life.” 

“ Sometimes it is necessary to bear with 
a temporary evil in order to secure a large 
and permanent good. There are many 
short cuts to reform by exercise of auto- 
cratic power. Reforms autocratically ef- 
fected do not, however, last long. When 
the support of authority is withdrawn. the 
fabric erected by its aid falls to the 
ground.” 

Conclusion—What we need is a com- 
plete codification of the laws of this state. 
The best that they contain should be re- 
tained, the laws should be made to har- 
monize, obscure laws simplified, useless 
laws omitted and new laws that will make 
it possible for those in charge of the edu- 
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cational interests of the state to bring into 
cooperative effectiveness all the forces 
which make for the intellectual and moral 
quickening of all the men and women and 
all the boys and girls of the state. 

This convention should request the Gen- 
eral Assembly to authorize His Excellency 
Governor Stuart to appoint a commission 
to consist of nine members namely: Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent, two 
Normal School principals, two county 
superintendents, one lawyer, two city super- 
intendents and one borough superintendent, 
to codify the school laws of this state and 
report to the General Assembly in 1909. 

“This commission should be authorized 
to visit the best schools, study the best 
school systems in this and other countries 
for the purpose of gathering all the data 
necessary for an intelligent reorganization 
of the entire public school system, which 
shall result in placing it on a plane of the 
best in the world for simplicity, adaptation 
and efficiency.” 

“Various Methods of Selecting Teach- 
ers, Grading them and Fixing their Sala- 
ries,” was the subject of a paper by Supt. 
Samuel Andrews, of Pittsburg, who read 
as follows: 


VARIOUS METHODS OF SELECTING ‘TEACHERS, 
GRADING THEM AND FIXING | 
THEIR SALARIES. 


The selection, classification, and com- 
pensation of teachers is a subject so com- 
prehensive in scope, so intimately related 
with various lines of school administration, 
that it seems difficult for one to reach any 
legitimate or practical conclusions within 
the limits of a brief discussion. The cen- 
tral idea of the topic, however, is the 
teacher; and as the teacher, strong, com- 
petent, and faithful, is the center of all 
school work and management, so we may 
assume that to find and to keep her in the 
school is the radiating point in this appar- 
ently many-sided subject. 

Under our general school system, with 
its liberal recognition of discretionary 
power in local management, there are, in- 
deed, many and various methods of choos- 
ing teachers and of giving th ~ .'*-> recog- 
nition as workers in the schous. “hese 
methods may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
depending in a large measure upon the 


intelligence and professional spirit of the ~ 


powers that be. Under existing laws the 
teachers of any city, borough, or township 
in this great commonwealth may be so 
chosen and unsupported as to make the 
schools under them but indifferent book 
shops—poor, miserable places for the edu- 
cation of youth; or they may be so selected, 
compensated and encouraged as to make 
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the schools they teach rich fountains of 
intelligence and virtue, and a fit place for 
the training of the future citizens of a 
great state. Primarily, of course, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the people them- 
selves, but in its delegated and official re- 
lations, the choice between good and poor 
schools depends directly upon those who 
are chosen by the people to manage the 
schools. 

In many localities the legislation of the 
city or borough authorities definitely set- 
tles the question of who shall select teach- 
ers. There are in this country many city 
normal schools whose graduates are ap- 
pointed by the City Superintendent after 
conference with the Principal and Super- 
visors of the school, and results have proven 
the plan to be excellent. The state normal 
schools with their extended professional 
course are doing a good thing for the city 
as well as for the country teachers. They 
inspire young people with the teaching 
spirit, encourage continued pedagogic study 
and lift the schoolroom out of the realm 
of dull routine. 

Those qualified to select with a view of 
recommending for election should have the 
opportunity and the time to see the candi- 
dates, to learn by letter, by inquiry, by 
judgment of the fitness of each candidate 
as to education, spirit for the work, char- 
acter, appearance, experience, special train- 
ing. Since all of these characteristics are 
essential, and absolutely so, who shall be 
qualified to select? 

In some localities each and every member 
of the school board feels it his prerogative 
to see and estimate for himself the fitness 
of the candidate; hence no method can be 
followed in all parts of the State; but cer- 
tainly schools all over the State would 
vastly be benefitted, if no mistakes should 
be made in the election of teachers. Some 
writers on the subject claim that educators 
should aid in all selections. Indirectly 
they do aid when they sign diplomas assert- 
ing the qualifications of graduates from 
schools; but that is only one factor in the 
question of selection; the locality and the 
grade of the position are equally important 
factors, and on these the educators have no 
opportunity to give opinion. 

The superintendent has no more effective 
prerogative in the upbuilding of the schools 
under his supervision than the power to 
grant or withhold a license to teach. It is 
not only his privilege, but his duty as well, 
to guard with jealous care the door which 
admits new teachers to his professional 
ranks. He may not, perhaps ought not, 
dictate the actual choice of teachers for the 
schools; but he may and ought to keep out 
of the available list, as far as lies in his 
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power, those who are unschooled and in- 
competent. He may not control the admis- 
sion of normal school graduates, but he is 
at least a member of a state board to pass 
upon their qualifications. With a regular 
normal course in connection with the city 
high school, instruction may be so compre- 
hensive and thorough that through the law 
of the survival of the fittest only good schol- 
ars may find a place among actual teachers. 
In the admission of teachers as applicants 
from outside districts, he may exact the 
most conclusive and satisfactory evidences 
of scholastic attainments or require an ex- 
amination at his hands. In this part of the 
superintendent’s work, therefore, is the first 
and one of the most vital steps in the selec- 
tion of teachers for the schools. 

In all cases those who are empowered to 
select teachers should aim to secure the best 
the market presents. The market offers 
many grades of educated candidates and 
also presents many with no preparation for 
the great work to be undertaken. Those 
_— have made preparation may be grouped 
thus: 

1. Those with the education of the 
graded or district schools. 

2. Those with the education of schools, 
teaching certificate branches only and in no 
sense entitled to the name of normal 
schools. 

3. Those with the education of a high 
school. 

4. Those with the education of the city 
normal schools. 

5. Those with the education of state nor- 
mal schools. 

6. Those with the college education. 

7. Those with high school or college edu- 
cation, enriched by professional training in 
normal school or normal college. 

From one of these seven groups the 
selection of teachers must be made. No 
arguments are necessary to show that the 
seventh group contains the desirable mate- 
rial, and if the salary problem should ever 
be wisely solved, may it not be among the 
possibilities that this class will be secured 
for all schools? It is with the teacher as 
with the business man, the wider the hori- 
zon, the greater the likelihood of success. 
In these days when so many young people 
reach out for all the higher education can 
bring to them, it does not seem an idle 
dream that our schools may thus be bene- 
fitted. The sixth class contains those who 
enter the school while preparing for what 
they deem more desirable work. From the 
fourth and fifth class comes the great ma- 
jority of teachers all over our State, and 
justly so. The first and second should re- 
ceive no consideration from those who 
select. 
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In grading teachers, that is, in advancing 
them to work of higher rank, of greater 
responsibilities, the selection should rest 
with the principal: his observations, his 
judgment, his criticism are the essentials in 
deciding. A general principle holds good, 
however, in all cases, and that is—a teacher 
who is successful in any grade and who 
gives evidence of ambition strongly indi- 
cated by a desire to grow in professional 
knowledge, is worthy of promotion to the 
next higher grade. In school work, our 
experience shows that the pupil who has 
been promoted grade by grade (that is, 
never jumping a grade) is the best rounded, 
is the best fitted for the next year’s work; 
so in the matter of good teachers at the top 
of the line, they are those who have begun 
with the first grade and have been advanced 
grade by grade. These have had many ad- 
vantages—the everyday opportunity of 
studying the child in all stages, hence they 
know the genesis and the order of develop- 
ment of children’s powers. The strongest 
civil service reformers advocate direct se- 
lection based on results achieved in lower 
positions. 

Some scheme of selection for advance- 
ment in which examinations take a part 
appears to be a live question at the present 
time. Many superintendents conduct pro- 
motional examinations, the result of which 


is an element, along with success in the 
grade below for advancement in rank. 
It is a primary law in all business and 


professional life that practice evolves 
power and experience develops skill. It is 
likewise true that continued teaching brings 
with it clearer knowledge, better insight 
into child nature, and greater efficiency to 
direct child thought. No matter how pro- 
nounced may be the teaching instinct, no 
matter how thorough both the academic and 
the professional training, no teacher can 
do her best work the first year; for inex- 
perience, at best, is inefficiency. The 
teacher who does not grow in teaching 
power with successive terms of actual ser- 
vice, at least through the first five or seven 
years, is either wholly unworthy of a place 
in the ranks of teachers, or else is woefully 
misguided by incompetent and unprofes- 
sional supervision. This law of progres- 
sion in teaching power is recognized, not 
only by the school code of the state, but is 
practically applied in nearly all cities in the 
grading of salaries, and substantially en- 
dorsed everywhere else by the general pref- 
erence for experienced over inexperienced 
teachers. 

Practically all school legislation affecting 
the selection and compensation of teachers 
aims to recognize scholarship, professional 
skill and increasing ability through experi- 
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ence as the fundamental elements in effec- 
tive teaching. It demands a higher stand- 
ard of scholarship, a more comprehensive 
course of professional training, or a more 
substantial recognition of extended experi- 
ence in actual schoolwork. Probably the 
best illustration of formulating these three 
requisites in a single enactment so far at- 
tempted in our own State is shown in the 
bill introduced in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature last week by Mr. Snyder, of Schuyl- 
kill. In his bill, as reported, it is proposed 
to supplement the minimum salary law of 
1903 by paying all teachers who hold the 
higher grades of license, including profes- 
sional, permanent, and normal school cer- 
tificates, at least fifty dollars per month, 
after an actual teaching experience of two 
years. From a professional as well as a 
practical standpoint, this seems to me to be 
a good measure and should receive the 
hearty approval of every one interested in 
the educational welfare of our State, for 
it places a premium upon the better grade 
of teaching, stimulates a broader scholar- 
ship, and encourages professional ambition. 
Under reasonable conditions in the applica- 
tion of such a law, it would prove a genu- 
ine inspiration to progressive teachers in 
all the rural sections of the State and would 
doubtless be a material help in many of the 
cities. Many other States have enacted 
laws to regulate the salaries of teachers in 
harmony with professional worth and work, 
and have made these laws effective and 
helpful in proportion as the States have 
had centralized and unified school systems. 

The schedule of salaries should be so 
constructed that a premium is placed upon 
efficiency in the classroom and growth in 
professional and general culture rather 
than upon length of service alone. The 
introduction of this merit plan of increase 
of salary will meet with much dissatisfac- 
tion from teachers who have ceased to 
study and to keep abreast with the peda- 
gogical progress of the past quarter of a 
century. Scholarship and habits of study 
are essential factors for efficiency in every 
teacher who continually increases his use- 
fulness through two or three decades of 
service. The teacher who comes before his 
classes with a fresh bit of knowledge from 
day to day has solved most of the difficul- 
ties of discipline. Decline in a teacher’s 
efficiency begins when the study of subject 
matter and educational problems ends. We 
must know much more than we teach. We 
can’t teach all we know. There is loss be- 
tween the acquisition and the transmission 
of knowledge not unlike that of friction in 
machinery. The best teacher of U. S. his- 
tory knows thoroughly the history of Eu- 
rope. The teacher who has the greatest 
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interest in his classes is the one who can 
answer most of the unexpected questions 
quickly and completely or who can say “I 
don’t know” and retain the respect of his 
class. The teacher must go above, beyond, 
underneath, and around, the lessons. 

Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Teachers shall be employed and 
compensated on the basis of their ability 
to do the required work, and all proper 
methods in their selection must find ex- 
pression through those who can fully and 
correctly determine their professional 
worth. 

Supt. F. W. Robbins: I should like to 
consider the selecting of teachers from our 
standpoint—that is, the standpoint of those 
who select. The first method of selection 
may be called the “no” method. It in- 
cludes the selecting of such persons as are 
willing to teach for the low salaries of- 
fered, or the selection of the first applicant 
who applies, or selection by means of 
photographs and recommendations, the 
former of which are in these days less rep- 
resentations than caricatures. Recom- 
mendations are of little account, for good 
teachers get them easily, and poor teachers 
are often gotten rid of by giving them 
good recommendations. Again, the selec- 
tion of the teacher is often made by one 
director, whose action is ratified by the 
Board. Teachers are often selected who 
are not fit for the position but because their 
families are in need of the money. 

Under the “ spoils” method the teachers 
may be appointed because they are rela- 
tives of the Board or Superintendent. 
Political influence or church affiliations 
often have great force. Sometimes they are 
appointed to secure the payments of debts. 
I have known this to be done not only in 
the case of teachers, but of superintendents. 
Positions are sometimes secured by the 
direct payment of money by the teacher to 
some one in control. The papers some- 
times speak of this, but the method is not 
general. Another method of selection 
may be called “Merit” method, which 
bases selection on efficiency. Supt. Seever, 
ot Boston, says that the chief quality of 
efficiency is power of inspiration. Now 
the question is, what is the essential ele- 
ment of inspiration? Some one says that 
it is enthusiasm. I do not always find it 
so. Another mentions scholarship, and 
that of course is one element. But how 
is scholarship to be determined? Thtiere 
is only one wav, by the examination. It is 
here that our Pennsylvania system is weak. 
Every superintendent has a cifferent stand- 
ard of scholarship. A certain uniformity 
has accidentally come about because some 
superintendents make use of the examina- 





tion questions of other states in their own 
examinations; but it seems necessary that 
an examination must be the basis for selec- 
tion and that the examining should be 
done by experts. When it comes to placing 
the teacher in the grades, what is the best 
plan? Should the new teacher begin in 
the primary grade or fill vacancies higher 
up? Should teachers be promoted with 
their classes up to the grammar grade or 
should the classification be made according 
to efficiency and length of service? We 
must decide on efficieucy. Length of ser- 
vice is only valuable in deciding between 
the claims of teachers of equal ability. In 
the fixing of salaries three methods are in 
use. (1) Supply and demand. (2) A 
flat rate without regard to efficiency. (3) 
Efficiency. Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas 
City, has combined these three methods. 
His teachers start at $500 a year, and re- 
ceive an increase of $50 a year, until their 
salaries have reached $650. Later they 
receive another increase, making the salary 
$720. There can be no further increase 
without an examination, when the salary 
is increased $70 per year. After another 


_examination the salary is again increased 


$70 or $80 per year. This is the maximum. 
These advances in salary depend upon 
efficiency. 

Supt. Coughlin: The great point is that 
superintendents’ examinations should be 
uniform. Our strength lies in a minimum 
of centralization and a maximum of local 
authority. The examination can deter- 
mine not only the scholarship but also the 
apparent ability to teach. I think that is 
the most important thing to be determined 
by the examiner. The tone, dress, manli- 
ness, etc., of the applicant are ever in your 
mind as you examine his papers. That 
knowledge would be lacking in centralized 
examinations. 

Supt. Missimer: It would be an interest- 
ing question to ask what has raised this 
agitation on the subject of salaries. Why 
are salaries so unsatisfactory? The basing 
of salaries on years of service is a failure, 
because there is such a congestion of indif-: 
ferent, unproductive, incompetent teachers 
who are getting the same salary as good 
teachers, that they act as a dead weight 
to keep salaries down. The real, true, 
live teacher never gets credit for what he 
does, and his life is a sacrifice to the re- 
tention of incompetent teachers. For this 
reason we should pay account to merit. 
If certain teachers are to get more money 
on account of efficiency and others not, 
the question is who is to determine their 
relative efficiency? Who will withstand 
church, ward, and political influence? 
There must be some one. We know who 
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the efficient teachers are. Good teachers 
are well known. Your directors know 
them; your principals know them, and 
will tell vou frankly about the matter, 
and expect you to suggest the removal 
of others. The principals will not as- 
sume this responsibility. If you go to 
the Board, they are likely to relate some 
harrowing tale of poverty to arouse your 
sympathies. If you do not have any one 
besides the superintendent to assume the 
responsibility, the thing will be a flat fail- 
ure. No superintndent can stand the pres- 
sure. He could not hold office more than 
five or six years. He will be charged with 
injustice, partiality, etc. We have in Erie 
a population of sixty-five thousand people, 
with more teachers than other cities of like 
size because of the teaching of German in 
all the grades. This is admirably done 
and I enjoy watching it. German was 
put into the schools with the idea that by 
so doing we could secure the attendance of 
the children of German-speaking people, 
the intention being to drop it when the 
children of the following generation had 
become English-speaking children. But we 
have not been able to do this. 
as well stand before a gatling gun as be- 
fore an army of indignant and protesting 
Germans. We have one hundred and 


eighty-eight teachers in our grades and 


twenty-six assistant teachers from our 
normal department, which furnishes a two 
years’ course. My plan has been to allow 
our assistant teachers to aid backward 
pupils, in the different rooms. No as- 
sistant knows how soon she may take a 
room. It is not possible to pronounce an 
assistant a good teacher until she has had 
a room of her own, until she has shown 
that she can make a programme, and keep 
attention and order at the same time. Let 
the salary be a general schedule, the 
minimum being the thirty-five dollars per 
month fixed by the State for teachers hold- 
ing the provisional certificate. We are to 
examine these teachers and grant them a 
certificate good for one year. After hold- 
ing such certificates two years the teacher 
may be granted a professional certificate 
and forty-five dollars in salary. The 
permanent certificate depends on greater 
ability, and the teacher holding it may be 
advanced year by year until the maximum 
of eighty dollars a month iad been reached. 
Principals of four-room buildings receive 
from seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
a month. The superintendent must as- 
sume part of the responsibility, the prin- 
cipal a part, and the teacher’s record must 
be consulted before she can have the bene- 
fit of these nrovisions for increase of salary. 

Supt. Coughlin: I do not see the relation 
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of your plan to the holders of normal 
diplomas. : 

Supt. Missimer: Such persons rank with 
the holder of a permanent certificate. 

Supt. E. E. Miller: A speaker referred to 
the “no” method. I had an illustration of 
this method of selection of teachers. We 
are near the New York State line where a 
single director selects the teacher for the 
school under his charge. He asked me to 
recommend to him as poor a teacher as I 
knew. He said that his school has been 
taught by a good teacher for a number of 
years, but that some of the parents wanted 
a change and he meant to give them one. 
After one year of this management the 
old teacher went back and there was no 
more talk about a change. The salary 
schedule must apply only to large cities. 
In small cities we cannot classify the teach- 
ers because there is so much variety in the 
work they do. Married men cannot com- 
pete with unmarried men and women. A 
good man must not be reduced to the 
salary of a woman. We try to give the 
teachers just what they are worth, and 
have not had much trouble. We reduce or 
increase the salary whichever we think 
best. We have thus secured a satisfactory 
schedule without a fixed svstem. Do we 
not put too much stress on church and polit- 
ical influence? I have not been affected 
by it so far, but mean to run the risk and 
defy the authorities if necessary. To 
whom else can the children look for pro- 
tection? I do not believe that the superin- 
tendent who stands up for the right will be 
sat upon. Althoush I have had “ scraps” 
with my Board I have not been sat on, and 
I do not believe that, as a rule, such action 
will imperil the superintendent’s position. 

Supt. Lloyd: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. Are any of you ever really consulted 
in the selection of teachers? 

Supt. Hadley: The statement has been 
made that the pupil who goes through all 
the grades in their order is found to be the 
strongest pupil. I believe this to be true. 
Later it was said that as teachers were 
found proficient in one grade they should 
be advanced to the next. The result is 
that the grammar grade is thus filled with 
good teachers at the expense of the lower 
grades. I was up against this at Sharon. 
I have at last convinced the Board that a 
teacher who was successful in any grade 
should be advanced enough in salary to 
make her willing to stay there rather than 
to promote her to a higher grade. The 
higher grade teachers deserve a higher 
salary than tiie teachers of lower grades 
only because they put in more hours. I 
endeavor to keep a teacher in the grade 
where she is successful. We have no 
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schedule, but pay what we think the teach- 
ers deserve. 

Supt. Robbins: In these days of trained 
teachers, work in the primary grades is 
better done than in the grammar grades be- 
cause in the lower grades it is chiefly by 
personal instruction, while in the higher 
grades it is chiefly from text-books and 
requires more skilful teaching; therefore, 
the best teachers should be in the higher 
grades. 

Supt. Allison: If a superintendent is will- 
ing and has the stamina to make a recom- 
mendation it is usually recognized. The 
best plan is to go into the teacher’s room 
and see her work before employing her. 
Some teachers have passed good examina- 
tions, but have been utter failures in the 
school room because they could not get in 
touch with the pupils. An examination 
will not determine that peculiar “ some- 
thing” in the teacher’s make-up which 
makes her successful. 

Supt. Helligs: Is the legislature consider- 
ing an increased minimum salary? 

Supt. Allison: Yes. 

Supt. Helligs: Would this not hurt the 
rural districts ? 

Supt. Willson: If fifty dollars be the 
minimum salary for a teacher with a pro- 
fessional certificate and two years’ experi- 
ence, the two years should be increased to 
four. This law would be of great benefit 
to small cities and boroughs. It would 
keep in the teaching profession many per- 
sons who will otherwise leave it. 

Supt. Phillips: Do you wonder we are 
not better paid? We are going around 
too much decrying our teachers. If we 
should stop this perennial discussion of 
poor teaching and take the time to pat 
good teachers on the back, it would do 
more good. I don’t want poor schools. 
I agree with all that has beeri said by 
Previous speakers; but I helieve in talking 
up our teachers. We will thus get salar- 
ies raised, and then we can, in part, weed 
out the poor teachers. We will never get 
rid of incompetency in this way. Did you 
ever go into the room of a teacher who is 
always talking of the mistakes of the 
pupils? You know how you liked it. Let 
us stop this everlasting talking about how 
poor our teachers are! Let us emphasize 
what is good. We are working at the 
wrong end, and will never accomplish 
much in this way. 

Supt. Dwyer: Complaint arises because 
there is no such thing as a professional 
teacher. The State should see to it that 
we are put on the same basis as the other 
professions. It forbids by law that incom- 
petent lawyers or doctors shall practice 
their professions. Better salaries will 
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come when there is a uniform standard of 
examinations for the different grades. 

Supt. Missimer: Superintendents some- 
times ask for examinations in outside sub- 
jects, but the teachers object. I do not 
believe that, after the teacher has passed 
her examination, and done satisfactory 
work, there should be any further exami- 
nations. But there ought to be something 
to stimulate teachers to progress, to widen 
the general horizon, and enlarge the pow- 
ers of the mind. I believe that the “ad- 
vanced rates” which I spoke of should be 
granted to the teacher who will read one 
book a year, and submit an abstract of it 
to the superintendent. Scholarship is nec- 
essary, but the teacher must also develop 
will, humor and sympathy. 

Supt. Downes at this point suggested 
that the Department pay a visit to the 
capitol, where Governor Stuart would give 
a reception to the Superintendents. This 
was agreed to, and the Department ad- 
journed. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


A= several well-sung selections by 
a class of pupils from the Willard 
School, the following paper was read by 
Supt. Muir. of Johnstown: 


THE PLACE OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN 
THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


A field of education lies before him who 
has the courage to settle definitely the place 
of supplementary reading in the course of 
study. It has fallen to my lot to write a 
paper on this subject and I hope to con- 
tribute only in a very humble way a few 
thoughts that have occurred to me. One 
might hastily digress on that which has 
been written upon the subject, or he might 
expand upon some ideal perfections of his 
own. This is not my purpose. It seems 
to me that we can best open this subject for 
discussion by asking ourselves a question 
or two. 1. How can we in our elementary 
schools best obtain a quality of reading 
that will be a source of soul culture, a 
source of soul enrichment? 2. What part 
of supplementary reading may we reason- 
ably require of the pupils in our schools? 
These are questions of no little importance, 
for there are many points concerning the 
teaching of reading that are not altogether 
settled, not altogether clear. 

First question: How can we in our ele- 
mentary schools best obtain a quality of 
reading that will be a source of soul cul- 
ture, a source of soul enrichment? Read- 
ing, to be of value, whether basal or sup- 
plementary, must train the pupil to grasp 
thought from.the printed page and im- 
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plant within his mind a determination to 
develop thought power. In the mere proc- 
ess of learning to read there is little educa- 
tional value. It is the content of what is 
read that gives reading its value as a school 
study. The chief aim in reading is to train 
the child to grasp thought from the printed 
page as quickly as possible. The quick 
mastery of books, the art of using books 
as intellectual tools, and using them with 
skill and without needless expenditure of 
time, is the very essence of the art of read- 
ing. ; 

It is quite necessary to bring to your 
notice a few points which will naturally 
come under the first question, that are gen- 
erally misconceived by the average teacher 
in the grade, the misconception of slow 
and rapid reading, monotone and monoto- 
nous reading, and of oral and silent read- 
ing. These points thoroughly taught and 
made clear by the teacher cannot but make 
good reading possible. In the outset I wish 
to make the statement that slow reading is 
not necessarily synonymous with thought- 
ful reading, nor is rapid reading synony- 
mous with superficial reading. Teachers 
very frequently instill into the mind of the 
child that anything but slow reading is 
superficial and worthless. This we must 
correct. It is in perfect accord with the 
selection for the teacher to say, “read 


slowly” in such gems as Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address and Bryant’s Forest Hymn. 
But when the teacher tells the pupil to 


read Sheridan’s Ride slowly, he errs 
greatly. The rate of speed in reading de- 
pends upon what is read and the purpose 
for which it is read. The rate of speed 
also depends upon the intellectual ability 
and training of the reader. A trained 
reader may read Locke on Human Under- 
standing, or Spencer on Education, with 
the same facility as the average man can 
read an editorial in the newspaper or an 
article in the popular magazine. 

In conjunction with slow and rapid read- 
ing, I should like to bring to your notice 
monotone and monotonous reading. It is 
the general concensus of opinion among 
teachers that monotone reading is monoto- 
nous reading. This is not always the case 
Reading is not necessarily monotonous be- 
cause a pupil reads in a monotone. It may 
or it may not be. Take for example Grey’s 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
the stanza beginning, “ No more for them 
the blazing hearth shall burn.” This is 
read in a monotone and it is not monoto- 
nous. Some of the most sublime passages 
of Scripture are read in a monotone. Some 
of the most eloquent orators deliver por- 
tions of their theses in a monotone. Many 
masterpieces of literature are read in a 
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monotone. Some of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters furnish magnificent monotone reading. 
Take for example the ghost in Hamlet, 
the line beginning, “I am thy father’s 
spirit, on 

Then, what is monotonous reading? In 
the primary grades the mere speaking of 
words by the children affords an example 
of monotonous reading. The children have 
not learned to group their words into 
phrases. They have not learned that cer- 
tain words belong, as it were, to each other. 
Unless the teacher has learned to group 
words into phrases and phrases into clauses 
and sentences, it will be a very difficult 
matter for him to teach the children the 
grouping of words, and in a higher sense, 
he cannot fulfill his mission in the school- 
room. There is another kind of monoto- 
nous reading. It is prevalent among pupils 
in the grammar grades who have learned 
to group words and phrases into sentences. 
We also find it in the High School where 
reading is very monotonous, and but few 
college and university graduates are free 
from this kind of reading. While this is 
not the most important phase of reading, 
it comes under this head. This kind of 
monotonous reading is marked largely by 
the reader filling his lungs to their capacity 
and uttering with a great deal of force the 
first few words of the sentence or para- 
graph, and as his breath becomes exhausted, 
his tone becomes weaker and weaker until 
he takes the next long breath and repeats 
this exercise. This accounts for a great 
deal of monotonous reading in our high 
schools and other institutions of learning. 

Oral reading has a very high function 
if properly taught, but oral reading or elo- 
cution is singularly misconceived by many 
teachers. Prof. Felix E. Schelling says, 
“While as to elocution as it is usually 
taught, with its affectations and pseudo- 
scientific assumptions it is best left out of 
any category of sane education.” In this 
we must agree. However, artistic, oral 
reading or elocution, if you please, has for 
its highest aim the interpretation of litera- 
ture. It is not an art to be cultivated for 
its own sake, but it should be subordinated 
to literature. An artistic, oral rendering is 
the most effective means of interpretation. 

It may not be clear from what has been 
said on this subject that silent reading has 
an important place in our schools. I be- 
lieve silent reading to be of greater im-— 
portance in practical life than oral reading. 
In fact, the schoolroom is about the only 
place where oral reading is used. The vast 
army of boys and girls who leave the public 
schools very rarely, if ever, do oral reading. 
The elocutionist, public speaker, and those 
who are preparing for the stage comprise 
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the greatest number of those that do oral 
reading. After the boys and girls leave 
school and are seated in their library or in 
their home, they do not read orally, but 
silently. If then, there is such a great ma- 
jority that read silently and such a minority 
that read orally, silent reading should re- 
ceive more attention, not that we should 
teach less oral reading, but that we should 
teach more silent reading. Silent reading 
is important and should be cultivated sys- 
tematically in schools along with oral read- 
ing. 

In silent reading we emphasize two 
things—speed and comprehension of what 
is read. Unless a pupil is held responsible 
for knowing what he has read, rapid, silent 
reading leads to superficial, thoughtless 
reading. If a pupil is given five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes to prepare a reading lesson, 
the teacher must have power to hold the 
pupil responsible for knowing the content 
of that lesson just as he would hold him 
responsible for knowing his geography, his 
history and grammar. Silent reading to 
be of value should involve intense concen- 
tration of attention. The best way to se- 
cure this is by a time limit. Give a time 
limit on the paragraph as a whole. In 
mastering the paragraph take the page, 
then the lesson, then the chapter, and then 
the book. There are too many character- 
istics of silent reading which determine the 
method to be employed in teaching the 
child to read to dwell further on this par- 
ticular phase of reading. It will suffice for 
me to say it is needless to point out the 
effect of such training on the pupil’s habit 
of “studying his lessons” and reading books. 
Unless the pupil is held responsible for his 
silent reading, no matter in what subject, 
it profiteth him nothing. 

I have now gone over and touched upon 
those points that seem to me necessary to 
obtain that kind of reading which will en- 
able the pupil to extract thought from the 
printed page, and do it rapidly. I have 
also aimed to make clear that a thorough 
understanding of the six points mentioned 
above is necessary to obtain that quality 
of reading which will result in soul cul- 
ture, soul enrichment, and the greatest of 
these is silent reading. And now I am 
ready to discuss that part of supplementary 
reading which is involved in the second 
question, namely: 

What part of supplementary reading may 
we reasonably require of the pupils in our 
schools? The basal text should form the 
main part of the pupils’ work up to and 
including the first four years of school 
work. By this time the pupils should be 
able to obtain thought readily from the 
printed page. If more time is given to the 





basal text in thought getting, the supple- 
mentary readers may be read with more 
ease and rapidity. I believe that too many 
books are crowded into the primary grades. 
The teachers are teaching them and the 
children are reading them that it may be 
said, “We have read twelve or fifteen 
books this year.” A few supplementary 
readers in each of the primary grades are 
sufficient. A few books well read are bet- 
ter than many hastily gone over. The 
stipplementary reading done in the first 
grade fixes the vocabularly already gained 
and increases it for future use. While read- 
ing the primer I do not believe that any 
supplementary reading should be done by 
the pupils. After they have read well on 
in the first reader, short stories, jingles 
and rhymes of the grade of a primer may 
be read. In the second grade sight and 
silent reading should be greatly encouraged. 
Here many of the simpler myths and 
shorter legends may be read with great in- 
terest. In the third grade much sight read- 
ing should be done of the grade of a second 
reader. The stories of the lives of other 
children and the lives of heroes supplement 
the basal text and may be used to good 
advantage. The myths and legends which 
have been told orally by the teachers of the 
former grades, may be read by the pupils 
of this grade with remarkable ease. In the 
fourth grade the pupils have acquired the 
art of reading sufficiently to grasp thought 
from the printed page. Much of the daily 
recitation in reading should be devoted to 
sight reading. During the latter half of 
the year some of the simpler classics and 
longer stories may be read. 

Reading to the pupils—tIn proportion to 
a pupil’s present ideas he can assimilate 
new ones. Every new relation of the idea 
helps to correct, clear and extend the mean- 
ing of the old one. We should endeavor to 
stimulate present ideas and awaken new 
ones. In the primary grades, stories, prose, 
and poetry should be read by the teacher 
to the pupils. The teacher should read to 
the pupils, not alone for their pleasure and 
interest, but to furnish correct models of - 
articulation, pronunciation, agreeable tones, 
and proper modulation of the voice. Read- 
ing to the pupils gives a valuable ear train- 
ing, and fixes the niceties of the language. 
Some pupils can be reached in no other 
way. Inselecting literature to be read to the 
pupils, follow their present intrests. Select 
poems that follow their interest, stimulate 
their imaginations, and arouse their emo- 
tions. Nearly all children delight in rhyme 
and rhythm, in the Mother Goose melodies, 
and nursery songs. They are also delighted 
with such stories as the Ugly Duckling, The 
Pea Blossom, The Eugene Field Book, and 
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The Robert Louis Stevenson Reader. They 
will obtain a lasting benefit that will be of 
great service to them from such a training. 
Unquestionably this is the child’s gateway 
to literature. The literature in the fifth 
grade has a wide scope. The longer 
classics should be introduced during this 
year. Too much time is given to piece- 
meal reading. Children should now be 
brought face to face with a book or classic 
complete in itself. We should not be satis- 
fied with fragments of literary wholes. 

A period a week should be set aside for 
the discussion of books or selections read 
by the pupils outside of the recitation. The 
recitation ought to be an exchange of im- 
pressions, or what has been found enjoy- 
able, good, beautiful, and helpful. The 
pupil gives the result of his reading, de- 
scribes and passes judgment. He stands 
ready to answer questions by the teacher 
and pupils. In an informal recitation of 
this kind the teacher should be the guide. 
The teacher should direct the pupil to the 
right source, show him how to avail him- 
self of the right kind of reading. Read the 
right thing at the right time. In other 
words, do not place a book or a selection 
from a book in the child’s hands until he is 
ready for it. A book given to a child be- 
fore he is ready for it may prejudice his 
mind against it for life. If he had found 
the book at the right time, its lessons of 
wisdom would have entered his life like 
seeds fallen on good ground. 

Sixth Grade.—Selections made from 
standard literature should form the basis 
of the work of this grade. We should do 
appreciative reading of such selections as 
the summer picture from The Vision of 
Sir Launfal, by Lowell, or the picture of 
Roderick Dhu from The Lady of the Lake, 
by Scott, The Incident in the French Camp, 
by Browning. The teacher should not for- 
get that the reading class is for reading, 
not for idle talk, not to preach, but to let 
the master, the author teach for you. Let 
the pupil and the classic be together. 

Seventh Grade—Appreciative reading 
of the following can be done nicely in this 
grade: The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Hervé 
Riel, by Browning; Ivry, Macaulay; The 
Spy, by Cooper; Christmas Stories, by 
Dickens; Prince and Pauper, Mark Twain. 

Eighth Grade.—Appreciative reading of 
prose and poetry. Prose: In the Wilder- 
ness, by C. D. Warner; Sharp Eyes and 
Other Papers, by Burroughs; Poetry: The 
Lady of the Lake, by Scott, or all the fol- 
lowing: Skeleton in Armor, Longfellow; 
Horatius, Macaulay; Apostrophe to the 
Ocean, Byron; To a Skylark, Shelley; 
Singing Leaves, Under the Old Elm Tree, 
“Washington” stanza beginning with the 
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line, “ Soldiers and statesmen, rarest union,” 
Under the Willows, the prelude by James 
Russell Lowell, ending with the lines, 
“And I must follow would I ever find, 
The inward rhyme to all this wealth of life. 

The appreciative reading of such books 
and selections will raise the pupils’ ideas 
of right living, quicken their imagination, 
enlarge their knowledge of many things 
outside their immediate surroundings, stim- 
ulate their power of observation, increase 
their vocabulary, correct their modes of ex- 
pression, and give them refinement. The 
breadth and variety in reading will open 
to the child a new world of thought. In 
short, it will make it possible to carry on in 
the home the work begun in the school. 
Too often in reading a classic the attention 
of the pupil is diverted almost entirely to 
references, allusions, and pedantic foot- 
notes. The pupil becomes a fact-gatherer 
and the true values of reading are not se- 
cured. Much energy is wasted in giving 
the maximum of time to the non-essentials 
and the essentials are neglected. The essen- 
tials in the different forms of literature are: 
(1) Fiction; (2) essays and prose com- 
position; (3) poetry. 

1. Fiction portrays life on the social side 
as no other form of literature does. We 
read fiction to enjoy the story, picture the 
life portrayed, to know character, and trace 
character development. 2. Essays and 
prose composition, of which the essay is 
the type most generally used, reveal the 
thoughts of mankind. To obtain the au- 
thor’s thought is the desideratum. 3. 
Poetry reveals the emotional side of life 
and we read poetry to feel. Music, beauty, 
imagination, passion, insight, inspiration 
are the essentials of poetry. 

By the term appreciative reading I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. Apprecia- 
tive reading means reading to learn, to read 
with love and enthusiasm. To read to 
think, to know, to experience in imagina- 
tion, and to feel. Reading should now as- 
sume to measure the power of the pupils, 
first, to read with appreciation or experi- 
ence with the author; second, to express the 
experiences and feelings of the author in 
intelligent, enthusiastic, and spirited read- 
ing. The selections of prose and poetry 
would be far beyond the pupils if they 
were read intensely, but the descriptions, 
narrations, fall in line with the work al- 
ready done. The essentials should be logic- 
ally arranged and enough detail given to 
give life and color to these essentials, that 
is all that is necessary. “Big” pieces of 
literature have been selected because as the 
pupil makes reference to them in his read- 
ing, or hears them discussed by men and 
women in adult life who read, he may have 
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the supreme joy of thinking “I, too, have 
read.” This kind of reading will lead the 
pupil to carry on in adult life the work 
begun in the school. 

Throughout this course in reading the 
aim has been to inspire the pupils with love 
for good reading, and to form the habit of 
reading. Jt has been the aim to teach the 
child a way of reading that he can and will 
practice in adult life after he leaves school, 
to cultivate his taste for good reading, and 
to secure for him the culture and ethical 
values in good literature. The aim has not 
only been to secure the foregoing values 
to the pupil, but to train his imagination, 
memory, judgment, and reason. To make 
him see more clearly, determine more fully, 
feel more keenly, and to lead the pupil to 
give the fullest expression to his best con- 
ceptions, thoughts, and emotions. This 
kind of reading taught in our schools can- 
not but make culture possible in the home. 

Supt. Wagner: There are three kinds of 
supplementary readers in use in the 
schools to-day: (1) A set of readers is 
adopted, and then another set is used along 
with it. There is no difference in the use 
of the two. (2) Books used to supplement 
the work done in history, geography, etc. 
This results in enlarging the pupils’ views 
‘and clearing up doubtful points. The 


amount of this kind of supplementary 


reading that can be done is_ limited 
by the size of the library and the ability of 
the pupils. (3) Reading done to cultivate 
the taste in literature. It aims to train the 
heart rather than the intellect. For this 
purpose Supt. Metcalf, of Boston, would 
have conversation lessons on previously 
learned selections. But ought not the 
pupil to have some right of selection? In 
our fifth and sixth grades we have put 
about fifty or sixty readers which were 
made for the lower grades. The pupils 
select what book they want to read, and at 
specified times there is a discussion of what 
they have read, and afterwards written 
work on thesame line. In our fifth grade 
the pupils averaged fifteen supplementary 
books each last year; in the sixth grade, 
twenty; in the seventh and eighth grades 
the work done was in poetry, fiction, 
travel, etc. In the last three years the 
pupils of these grades have averaged four- 
teen books a year each. Each room has a 
library selected according to the ability of 
the pupils. We find that this work has a 
wholesome effect on the character of the 
pupils, and has also benefited the teachers. 

Supt. Spayd: There is little difficulty in 
supervising the merely literary part of this 
work. But in geography and history we 
have had difficulty in finding the books we 
want. There is a great difference in the facts 
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contained and in the manner of treatment 
by different authors. Supplementary read- 
ing means to me the supplementing of the 
work done in the other branches of study. 
For instance, I teach physical geography. 
The class was studying glaciers, and I read 
to them from several books on the subject, 
and so got the boys to do the same. Some 
of them knew more about the subject after 
a while than I did myself. One of them 
followed up the study when he reached col- 
lege and bids fair to become quite a spe- 
In the teaching of 
that subject I succeeded with my supple- 
mentary work, but in some others I failed. 
I have found that to supplement work in 
literature is easy; to supplement work in 
geography is difficult; to supplement his- 
tory work is easier; to supplement science 
work is almost impossible, owing to the 
divergence of the different writers on the 
subject. 


Supt. Smith: We have heard a distinc- 
tion between oral and sight reading. I 
should like to hear one between reading 
and supplementary reading. What is read- 
ing? What is supplementary reading? 
Teachers are often confused on this sub- 
ject. As for me I think that in study- 
reading we should endeavor to develop 
power to train the vocal organs to utter 
words clearly and distinctly. That kind of 
work should be done principally in the 
lower grades. Most of our bad spelling 
comes from defective teaching in the fun- 
damental principles of reading. In looking 
over the written work of pupils I have 
found that the words oftenest misspelled 
are not the words in the spelling lessons, 
but the words used in the everyday conver- 
sations. And the bad spelling is almost 
always phonetic. I think that certain 
pupils are sound-deaf just as certain people 
are color-blind. We should train the ear 
to recognize sounds as well as the vocal 
organs to pronounce them. This is the 
real study-reading. In sight and supple- 
mentary reading we are in danger of 
spreading out to such an extent as to ex- 
ceed the limit of the child’s power to 
understand. If children read fifteen or 
twenty books in a year we will thereby 
weaken their power of concentration. 

Supt. Buehrle: I endorse the remarks of 
the last speaker. We must remember also 
that both pupil and teacher are often 
limited in capacity. The teacher can not 
give to the pupil what she does not have 
herself. There is also a limit to what can 
be done with different pupils along differ- 
ent lines. In Prof. Spayd’s class only one 
pupil achieved more than ordinary success. 
We can not make all pupils scientists or 
writers. It is a blessed thing that we can 
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not. We ought-not to aim to make special- 
ists in the public schools. As to sound- 
deafness: I am a thorough believer in im- 
proving the world. We are individually 
small, but I want to do my little toward 
making the world better. One way to do 
that is to stop the doing of useless work. 
I think the writing of silent letters is use- 
less work. There is a fundamental law in 
language of the economy of effort. We 
unconsciously try to economize effort in 
the muscular exertion necessary to the ex- 
pression of thought. We say “auto” and 
“phone” in these days. We always try to 
say the easy word. I have heard college 
men say “Febuary.” Why? Because it 
is easier than the correct pronuncia- 
tion. And so it is often spelled that way. 
The words “strength” and “length” are 
also illustrations of this law of economy of 
effort. We need more attention to pronun- 
ciation before we strive after other results. 
Nearly always the wrong pronunciation is 
easier than the right. 

Supt. McGinnes: A great deal of the 
value of supplementary reading comes from 
a recognition of the individual needs of the 
pupils. Teachers must be in touch with 
literature and with their pupils. After 
Booker Washington wrote “ Up from Slav- 
ery,” I said to a certain colored boy that 
I wanted to read something to him. I read 
from this book, and we spent several hours 
in talking about it. Later I asked him if 
he knew of any other boy who, he thought, 
would be benefited by reading the book. 
He said that he did, and I lent the book to 
him and afterwards talked it over with him. 
Afterwards the same experience was re- 
peated with other boys. I could not have 
influenced these boys as I did in any other 
way. That is the kind of supplementary 
reading needed. We generalize too much. 
We ought to lead the teachers to appreciate 
literature and then to try to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils. 

Supt. Downes: I would like to hear 
about supplementary reading in the first 
grade. My predecessor took the supple- 
mentary readers from every first-grade 
school. We teach the Ward system to our 
beginners, and after the pupil has had ten 
weeks’ drill in phonics he goes into the first 
reader. I think the child has enough to do 
in his first year if he does this well. We 
could not get supplementary reading into 
our first grade. A writer in one of the 
recent educational magazines said that first- 
year pupils ought to complete seven or 
eight supplementary books in the first 
grade. I would like to know how this is 
to be done. We can not even do the entire 
first year’s: work outlined in our system, 
without doing anything else. 
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Supt. Morrow: How do you gentlemen 
get around the law in the matter of supple- 
mentary readers? The law says that the 
text-books adopted for the regular course 
are to be used and no others. We had a 
suit about this very matter, and the judge 
let us off, but with the understanding that 
we were not to do it again. We recom- 
mend the children to the libraries, but we 
are afraid when we do it. 

Supt. Smith: Did the judge say that 
only one set of readers was to be used? 

Supt. Morrow: The judge did. 

Supt. Harman: I would like to distin- 
guish between reading and supplementary 
reading. In order to do supplementary 
reading the pupil must first learn to read. 
Supt. Downes’ experience is the experi- 
ence of all. One plan may teach children 
to read more quickly than another, but it 
takes a year for the child to learn to read. 
He can then enjoy many books. What I 
regret in my early days is the little reading 
that I did. What fine myths and fables I 
missed! We ought to encourage the chil- 
dren to browse around among good books, 
and teachers ought to read to them, and 
talk to them about what they have read. 
But let them first learn to read. There is 
a difficulty that I find in oral reading—the 
pupils read better up to the sixth. grade 
than they do afterwards—that is orally. 
Is that general, or is it my fault particu- 
larly? I can imagine some reasons for it, 
but would like to hear from others. 

Supt. Lose: Supplementary reading 
ought to be divided into two classes—the 
reading which supplements the text-books 
in other branches, which should be read in 
those classes, and the reader containing 
choice, literary selections. The real read- 
ing period should be devoted to literary 
masterpieces. 

Supt. Muir: I did not pretend to defi- 
nitely settle a course of supplementary 
reading. I took up one phase of the sub- 
ject and held to it. I am surprised that 
any superintendent would confine first- 
grade reading to pronunciation and enun- 
ciation. I have no use for a system of 
grunts and groans. Children can_ not 
grasp thought that way. If a child be- 
comes a word-analyzer in the primary 
grade, he becomes “word conscious” and 
does not get the thought. The first time 


the child utters a sentence is the time to _ 


extract thought. 

On motion of Supt. R. K. Buehrle, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of three or 
five members of this body be appointed 
whose duty it shall be to frame a bill sup- 
plementary to the present common school 
law regulating the adoption and change of 
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text-books as the present condition of the 
schools requires. 

Adopted. The appointment of com- 
mittee deferred until later in the session. 

Supt. Hoban offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That a Legislative Committee, 
consisting of the President and nine others, 
be appointed, to whom all proposed legis- 
lation be referred during the coming year. 

After some discussion as to whether such 
a committee was necessary, the State As- 
sociation already having a similar com- 
mittee, the resolution was adopted. The 
appointment of this committee was also 
deferred. 


FACTORY INSPECTION AND CHILD LABOR. 


was the subject of a paper by Capt. J. C. 
Delaney, Factory Inspector of Pennsyl- 
vania, as. follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: You will, 
I feel sure, pardon a few words as a pref- 
ace to the remarks on the subject I have 
been called upon to speak. Had Mr. 
Downes, who presides over the Harrisburg 
schools with such honor to himself and 
credit to our city, told me when he called 
to ask me to appear before this body of 
educators that I would have a choice of 
two ordeals to face and take the conse- 
quences: a masked battery charged with 
grape and canister, or come before this 
audience, I verily believe I would have 
taken my chance in charging the battery, 
though every gun were aimed directly at 
me. However, I deem it a great honor and 
pleasure to appear before you. 

Four years ago to-day I entered upon my 
duties as Chief of the Department of Fac- 
tory Inspection. At that time I was told 
there was nothing the matter with child 
labor in Pennsylvania. I did not accept 
that statement as wholly true, and so deter- 
mined to find out for myself. Having been 
a child worker, a slate picker at the tender 
age of eight years in the good old town of 
Dunmore, the home of your genial Secre- 
tary, Professor Hoban, I naturally sympa- 
thize, and always will, with the wage earn- 
ers, and will do all that lies in my power 
to better their condition and lighten their 
labors. 

The subject assigned to me is indeed a 
simple one, as my four years’ experience 
at the head of the Factory Department has 
made it so. 

For the present I will begin at the cen- 
ter of the four years, that I may refer to 
an incident and a condition, the result of 
the successful effort of the State and Na- 
tional child labor advocates in forcing upon 
the department in the Act of 1905 their 
ideas of improving the conditions of the 





child workers in Pennsylvania. But their 
ideas, aS per our warning, received such 
severe jolts from the courts that for more’ 
than one year they have been wiped off the 
statutes of this State. 

Personally, I have always regarded the 
teachers as the most intelligent, poorest 
paid, and the hardest worked class of toil- 
ers. Therefore, I opposed the proposition 
to place upon them the burden of issuing 
certificates unless they were to receive at 
least an equal compensation with others 
who had always received a fair price for 
issuing the same. Teachers who were al- 
ready over-worked and underpaid should 
not have been required to contribute any 
part of their time nor means for no other 
reward than “thank you.” It is all well 
enough to credit the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania with the fullest measure of patriot- 
ism, and I believe every one of you pos- 
sesses at least as much of that highly prized 
virtue as the people who forced upon you 
extra labor and extra expense, merely be- 
cause you are such grand and high-minded 
patriots. Who of you can live on your 
patriotism no matter how brimful you may 
be of that national elixir? If these well- 
meaning, but impractical people had put in 
the Act of 1905 a proviso that the sum of 
fifty cents should be paid for every legal 
certificate issued by the superintendents or 
teachers, said fifty cents to cover labor and 
expense, then, indeed, they would have dis- 
played toward the teachers some sane and 
patriotic sense. Words are cheap, but it 
takes cash to purchase shoes, coats. dresses 
and the other many articles necessary to a 
teacher’s wardrobe, to say nothing of the 
three meals per day, the monthly lodging 
bills and the postage and envelopes you had 
to buy in order to send to the Factory 
Department the duplicate certificate. Be- 
side the hardship imposed upon the teach- 
ers a greater one was imposed upon the 
industries employing children, to say noth- 
ing of the loss and hardship forced upon 
the poor people who needed the earnings 
of their children, and who could not get 
for them the necessary certificate allowing 
them to work. Fully one third of the 
teachers of the State stood upon their rights 
and refused to issue certificates. Add to 
the refusals the vacation when there were 
no teachers in the districts to issue certifi- 
cates, and you grasp at once the loss, in- 
convenience and hardship forced upon a 
large body of most deserving and needy 
people. Now as to 


The Present Status of Child Labor in 
Pennsylvania. 


But incidentally I must broaden the sub- 
ject, and in doing so will be compelled to 
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refer to a few uncalled-for and unrighteous 
. statements, which to my mind reflect upon 
the honor of our glorious Commonwealth. 

So far as Pennsylvania is concerned, the 
evils of child-labor are not now, and I say 
this emphatically, and I doubt if they ever 
were, so bad as they have been represented. 
A Commonwealth that appropriates mil- 
lions a year to educate its children is not 
likely to allow those children to be robbed 
at once of both their childhood and an edu- 
cation. In one of the great daily papers 
of Philadelphia, dated the 28th ultimo, a 
prominent advocate of child-labor, Assis- 
tant Secretary to the National Organiza- 
tion, gave expression to the following 
slanderous statements: 

“ Pennsylvania: has 1,151 children in cot- 
ton mills. They are aged from ten to fif- 
teen years. Philadelphia at this moment is 
employing 1,795 child workers in textile 
concerns, while the State has 4,868 child 
workers in silk mills, and of these 3,679 
are girls aged ten to thirteen.” This high 
official of child-labor claimed that he was 
quoting from the census of 1900, and yet 
from the pulpit, where only truth should 
be uttered, he used the words and figures I 
have quoted, which words and figures can 
have no bearing upon conditions prevailing 
to-day, as six years have elapsed since said 
census was taken. To that gentleman and 
his misguided co-workers I say without 
reservation or qualification that the state- 
ment is as false as it is unjust, and I chal- 
lenge him, or any who misled him, to name 
a single industry under the supervision and 
jurisdiction of the Factory Department 
where children between ten and thirteen 
are at work in the smallest numbers, much 
less in the hundreds and thousands. These 
cruel and slanderous statements against the 
employers of labor as well as against our 
State and the city of Philadelphia have not 
a shadow of a foundation, except in the 
brains of those who have and are con- 
stantly trying to mislead the public, par- 
ticularly to mislead the kind-hearted, who 
are expected to put their hands in their 
pockets and hand out the cash necessary 
to keep up the false pretense. 

Here I desire to call your attention to 
a few facts bearing on the subject upon 
which you invited me to speak, and they 
are strictly in accordance with the census 
of 1900 as well as from actual conditions 
secured through the work of the Factorv 
Department for the years I have been at 
its head. 

The total number of children employed 
in the United States according to the cen- 
sus of 1900 was 1,750,000. Of this total 
number there were working on farms 
1,154,446, leaving the balance, 695,554, to 
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be divided as follows: Domestics 138,065, 
Messengers 71,622; Mines, factories, etc. 
485,867. Of this total in mines and fac- 
tories, the great industrial State of Penn- 
sylvania had in 1903 under the jurisdiction 
of the Factory Department only 32,758 
children. In 1904, 41,117. In 1905, 48,519. 
In 1906, 38,499. 

In the years 1903-4 and 5 the division 
of the children shows a peculiar and rather 
serious condition as to the sexes. In 1903 
there were 1,278 more boys than girls work- 
ing in the industries under our control. In 
1904 there were 1,094 more boys than girls 
in the various industries, and in 1905 there 
were only 1,013 more boys than girls em- 
ployed. This shows a gradual increase of 
girl workers which, to say the least, is not 
desirable. The noticeable increase of chil- 
dren employes in 1904 over 1903 and in 
1905 over 1904 is accounted for under two 
heads, to wit: First, the natural growth of 
our industries; second, the fact that in 1904 
and 1905 the department had forty-one dep- 
uties at work as against twenty-five in 1903, 
or nearly one half more to find the little 
workers. Coming down to the year 1906, 
we find conditions greatly improved and 
this is likewise due to two causes: First, 
the vigilance of the deputies in the previous 
years, for I assure you that the -deputies 
were spurred on with all the energy I pos- 
sessed to eradicate the evil wherever found 
or wherever it existed; and second, the fact 
that many children are passing out of the 
sixteen-year class. It must be remembered 
that as soon as a child reaches the age of 
sixteen it passes the limit of our control, 
and it is well understood that the boy or 
girl who entered a factory at fourteen or 
over, with a certificate, he or she remains 
at the same labor after the sixteen-year 
limit is reached, so that a child entering 
the shop or mill between fourteen and six- 
teen is more likely to take the place of a 
child under sixteen than over that age, 
many of whom may have gone back to 
school in the meantime. This brings me to 
a special accounting of my stewardship on 
the “present status of child-labor in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

In 1903 we found and dismissed 2,885 
illegally employed children. In 1904 we 
found and dismissed 3,243. In 1905 we dis- 
missed 5,329. In 1906, 1,636 or a total, in 
nearly four years, of 13,093. For the year 
1906 you will note a marked improvement 
is shown over either 1903, 1904 or 1905, as 
not over thirty-three and one half per cent. 
as many children were found illegally em- 
ployed as in 1905, thus showing that “the 
present status of child-labor in Pennsyl- 
vania” is in a vastly improved condition 
over any period of the past. I am pleased 
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to state in this connection that if we get 
our amended legislation, now pending, we 
will continue to improve conditions until 
Pennsylvania is placed at the head of all 
the states of the Union on this all impor- 
tant subject. It is my aim and determina- 
tion that Pennsylvania shall lead and not 
follow, and with that end in view, I want 
all the help I can honorably eet; but I 
don’t want the kind of help that certain 
people want to force upon me, help and 
advice which if I accepted or consented to 
would drive out of our State hundreds of 
the very best industries we have, and thus 
instead of helping child-labor, its so-called 
friends would rob our State of that which 
has made her great, the keystone of the 
arch, and at the same time make poorer 
those who must work. Let the people who 
are slandering Pennsylvania, without a 
shadow of cause or reason, turn their atten- 
tion to the south, and southwest, where the 
doors are wide open, inviting children of 
the tenderest age to work. For instance, 
let me call your attention to the great State 
of Missouri, and its aim on this subject of 
child-labor, and her bid for industries of all 
kinds and sorts. That State has no pro- 
hibition against child-labor in any city 
under 50,000 population, and this notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts that have 
been made by its very best people to the 
contrary. That State throws her doors and 
her arms wide open to captains of indus- 
tries to go there and be exempt, not only 
from child-labor laws, but taxation as well. 

At a meeting of the National child-labor 
delegates, held in Cincinnati last December, 
the great system of which you are an hon- 
ored part was most cruelly and outrage- 
ously assailed and slandered by one of the 
foremost advocates of the child-labor cause. 
Pennsylvania was charged as ranking in 
ignorance below the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia, and only above Florida, 
which is the lowest. The States of Mary- 
land and West Virginia as two of the low- 
est in the sisterhood of States, and this in 
the face of the fact that Pennsylvania 
stands within a fraction as high as the 
great enlightened State of Massachusetts, 
which I understand is first of all in the 
Union. Hence when they slander and 
falsify the great school system, how can 
the humble department of Factory Inspec- 
tion expect to escape their wrath. I, there- 
fore, repeat that these advocates of child- 
labor should go south where there is a 
great field for their efforts for education 
and the bettering of the child’s conditions, 
and where they can and no doubt would do 
a great deal of good, for certain it is that 
their efforts in Pennsylvania have proven 
a colossal failure. So, in the language of 
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the lamented Horace Greeley, reversing the 
direction, I say, “Go south, young man; 
go south.” 

I will now close with a brief summary 
of the specific results of our efforts in the 
general line of our work, and to these re- 
sults I point with a pardonable pride: Total 
children dismissed, 13,093; safety guards 
placed on dangerous machinery, 2,090; ele- 
vators guarded, 210; fire escapes erected, 
2,674; toilets erected, 638; wash and dress- 
ing-rooms provided, 167; and better sani- 
tation for work-rooms, 1,942. Except for 
children dismissed, these figures cover only 
a period of three years, as the figures for 
1906 are not yet completed. It must also 
be borne in mind that all cities of the first 
and second class are not under our juris- 
diction, so far as elevators and fire escapes 
are concerned. 

I trust that, as the years roll by, the 
status of child-labor and conditions thereto 
in Pennsylvania will be more and more im- 
proved; that all who are interested in the 
cause will come to a fair and just solving 
of this question; that employer and em- 
ploye will form an arch of which this State 
is emblematic, not in name only, but in 
reality, of brotherly love, the brotherhood 
of man, based on the golden rule. With 
that spirit pervading the hearts and minds 
of each one, then and then only will the 
great problem of child-labor be adjusted 
and in conjunction with the Master’s com- 
mand. 

Supt. Coughlin opened the discussion of 
this subject in the following eloquent 
manner, being frequently interrupted by 
applause: 


VIEWS OF SUPT. J. M. COUGHLIN. 


There are four leading reasons why the 
employment of child-labor should be regu- 
lated by law, and when so regulated, the 
laws should be conscientiously observed by 
those who employ labor and faithfully en- 
forced by those whose duty it is to execute 
the law. 

The first of these reasons is biological. 
The employment of immature persons un- 
der conditions unfavorable to healthy 
growth and development tends rapidly 
toward the deterioration of the race, robs 
it of its vitality, virility, force and inde- 
pendence. 

The second reason is social. The em- 
ployment of children in large numbers in 
mills and factories at a time when they 
are passing from the innocence of child- 
hood to early manhood or womanhood, at a 
time when they should be under the sym- 
pathetic care and supervision of those who 
are more deeply interested in what can be 
made of them than what can be made out 
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of them, places them in a current rapidly 
moving in the direction of moral degener- 
acy. 

The third is educational. This concerns 
both the individual and the State. The 
State aims to eliminate illiteracv. to impart 
necessary and useful knowledge, and de- 
velop a thoughtful, safe and intelligent 
citizenship. This is necessary to the per- 
petuity of the State and the functions of 
government itself. The individual, in or- 
der to pursue happiness, meets the social 
demands of the time in which he lives, 
handle the machinery of modern industrial 
life, appropriate the means at his hand for 
pleasure and profit, and enjoy the contribu- 
tions of civilization in science, literature 
and art, must be an educated man; and, as 
far as practicable, he should possess the 
broadest possible culture the institutions of 
the land can offer. The simple rudiments 
of an education are not enough. There 
was a time, not long past, when a little 
learning gave the possessor a great advan- 
tage among his fellows. We live in times 
when the lack of the training given by the 
schools places the individual at great dis- 
advantage and throws about him limitations 
that fix his place unalterably in social and 
industrial life. 

The fourth reason is economic. It raises 
the question of effect upon wages of adult 
laborers; whether real advantare in the 
support of homes accrues from the employ- 
ment of children; whether the little help 
coming to the family from this source 
would not be greatly overbalanced by the 
better wages and continuous employment of 
mature workers. 

When we consider the importance of 
this question, touching, as it does, the most 
vital institution of organized society, there 
should be no delay in protecting childhood 
and youth from the growing tendencies of 
our times to make women and children the 
principal wage earners of the land while 
the men carry their dinner pails—a condi- 
tion which can provide only temporary and 
even doubtful aid in the support of thc 
home, a system practical only to increase 
dividends on invested capital. 

In framing laws to render such neces- 
sary protection to children, every legitimate 
avenue for work should be left open to 
children. Work is an indispensable means 
of education. The motives that lead a 
child to work are usually praiseworthy and 
commendable as a means in the formation 
of character. Children in cities and indus- 


trial centers should be permitted to work in 
wholesome places at work that is educa- 
tional in. its nature during vacation, even 
below the age limit of compulsory attend- 
ance at school. 


Domestic employment is 
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now left open, but this applies mainly to 
the country where child-labor needs no 
special supervision and to the employment 
of girls in housework. Children should be 
allowed to work as messenger boys, errand 
boys, delivering goods, clerking in stores, 
taking care of offices, driving milk wagons; 
and such forms of work as put them in the 
out-door life, where they meet and are 
associated with people in business life, 
where they may learn to serve, to practice 
politeness, patience, persistent effort; 
where they may earn money, learn its labor 
value, and use it to help the home and to 
aid in feeding, clothing, and educating 
themselves. This is by no means a small 
part in the real education of a child. 

Things have changed so much from the 
earlier days when the home was entirely 
self-supporting, and when service as an 
apprentice was regarded as essential to the 
complete preparation of a boy for the 
duties of life and independent self-support, 
that there is serious danger of losing that 
independence, that resourcefulness, that 
belief in one’s self to bring things to pass, 
that ability to meet emergencies, which is 
characteristic of the American people and 
has contributed so much to their success in 
conquering the wildness of a continent, and 
working out the problems of self-govern- 
ment. A girl when told by her mother, 
after completing the grammar _ school 
course, that she could take her choice be- 
tween helping her do housework or go to 
the high school, said she “did not like to 
do housework.” So she went to school. 

The lot in the rear of the home is no 
longer a vegetable garden and place for 
flowers. The grocer brings the vegetables, 
the florist the flowers; and the backyard is 
the receptacle for tin cans, the cast-off evi- 
dences of ready-prepared fruits and meats 
for the table. Between the means em- 
ployed in the general training of the youth 
of to-day and that of their grandmothers 
is a great gap. The conditions are so 
changed that the necessity of such knowl- 
edge and work is largely eliminated by 
modern ways of living. It is not necessary 
now that a girl should learn to spin, knit, 
weave or sew beyond putting on buttons 
and mending a little. The baker brings to 
her bread, pies, cakes, rolls and biscuits. 
The factory furnishes ready-made clothes 
and house furnishings; but there is a great 
loss educationally now that these things 
are not done in the home, and that there 
are not other things or forms of work now 
that shall bring nearer to life than the 
symbol study of the schools. 

Therefore the advisability of having as 
many avenues of employment as possible 
open where conditions do not hinder the 
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healthy growth of body and mind. Chil- 
dren, of course, should not be permitted to 
work where there is a tendency to form 
bad habits or where they may be associated 
with rudeness, vulgarity, profanity. intem- 
perance or evil companions. The age of 
the child is the most important limit to be 
placed upon child-labor. The actual age 
in many cases is difficult to determine. 
The affidavit in a majority of instances is 
no doubt correct, but in a great many cases 
the affidavit counts for nothing. This is 
sometimes due to ignorance, sometimes to 
indifference, sometimes to the carelessness 
of officials who administer the oath and 
frequently perjury is committed knowingly 
and. intentionally. The corroboration of 
the affidavit in the present law, though not 
required now, was an excellent provision. 
In passing a new law, or in amending the 
present child-labor law, it would be advisa- 
ble to provide for the corroboration of the 
affidavit where the appearance of the appli- 
cant for a certificate and attendance at 
school would show the child to be under 
age. The educational test should be the 
equivalent of six years’ work in the schools. 
This would mean with the average child 
the work completed at twelve years of age, 
and allows for two failures in the annual 
promotions. 

Capt. Delaney: We have put into our 


proposed amendment to the Act of 1905 
every safeguard possible concerning the 


issuing of certificates. We have even gone 
beyond the child labor agitators. As to 
the question of vacations, I have asked for 
the power to grant certificates, good for 
ninety days, to all children over twelve 
years. It is our experience that certain in- 
dustries in this state are best served by 
children of from twelve to fourteen years. 
The canning industry is one of these. It 
was with this kind of work in mind that I 
asked for the power of granting these certi- 
ficates. I hope the Factory Department 
will have the codperation of this Depart- 
ment in the matter. To go back to the Act 
of 1905, I urge that girls under sixteen 
ought not to work in cigar factories. Your 
State Superintendent knows that I struggle 
for that, but I get no encouragement. The 
child-labor people wanted thirteen set as 
the limit at which children might be em- 
ployed. I wanted fourteen, and won that 
part of the struggle against the advocates 
of child labor. The courts have not 
changed that. 

Supt. Coughlin: I think the employers of 
labor are anxious to obey the law. 

Supt. Morrow: What does the proposed 
law say about the educational test? 
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Capt. Delaney: It is eliminated, because 
of the decisions of the courts about foreign | 
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children. Agreed that there are children 
in Pennsylvania that cannot read and 
write, if they want to work what would 
you do with them; provided they are four- 
teen years old? 

Supt. Coughlin: If the children are 
Americans, let them work. If they are of 
foreign birth let them learn to read and 
write English. 

This expression of opinion met with 
hearty endorsement from all parts of the 
room. 

Capt. Delaney: But the courts decide 
that you cannot do that. 

Supt. Phillips: Has your bill ever been 
submitted to any one except lawyers? 

Capt. Delaney: No; I think that with all 
due respect to you, that with my twenty- 
five years’ experience as Factory Inspector, 
we have drawn up a sane and sensible 
amendment. 

Supt. Smith: There are several questions 
that occur to me in connection with this 
matter: (1) Would it not be well to allow 
children of from twelve to fourteen to ob- 
tain employment on any days when the 
schools of the community were not in ses- 
sion? (2) Concerning the idea of not al- 
lowing children to leave school before the 
age of sixteen, and allowing them to work 
part of the time. It would be fine if we 
were able to study the homes of the chil- 
dren of from fourteen to sixteen who leave 
school, and find out the real reasons for 
their leaving. The Board or some official 
connected with the schools ought to decide 
whether the child ought to leave school or 
not. Out of forty-three such children whose 
cases I investigated, forty-one did not go to 
work from necessity. I do not think that 
the child who wants to leave school, except 
from necessity should be allowed to do such 
a foolish thing. (3) Is there any means of 
studying the children who went to work 
at the age of fourteen as to their advance- 
ment in labor and their home condition? 

Capt. Delaney: If the legislative power 
were in this body there would be no diffi- 


- culty in having just such a law as the one 


you propose. But the gentlemen on the 
Hill have varied ideas. 

Supt. Norris: I was chagrined to hear 
that we were not willing to work without 
pay. I do not believe that either teachers 
or superintendents are unwilling to do so. 
The question is not so much whether they 
were paid for it or not, but whether they 
did the work well. I believe that the 
teacher knows better than any one else can 
or would, what children ought to be ex- 
cused from school. As to the fourteen- 
year-old child who cannot read or write, 
let him go to work. If the law is enforced 
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up to the age of fourteen, there will soon 
be none of these children. If there are 
any who could go to school for that length 
of time and are still unable to read or write, 
they are hopeless cases, and need not be 
further considered. As to allowing chil- 
dren to go into factories at twelve years 
for a limited time, I think you would have 
a hard time in getting them out. 

Capt. Delaney: The idea was to have this 
certificate good for only ninety days. 

Supt. Phillips: Can you make it less in 
cities where the summer vacation is only 
two months long? 

Capt. Delaney: Certainly. 
is the maximum limit. 

Supt. Norris: I know of children only 
eleven years old who are employed at the 
present time. 

Capt. Delaney: If you will tell me who 
they are I will eo the whole length of the 
law with their employer. 

Supt. Norris: Capt. Delaney doesn’t know 
everything. In Pittsburgh district I know 
that the law is violated. It is true that 
things have improved in the last few years. 
Many squires used to violate the law with- 
out any scruples. No law will wipe out 
the wrong. 

A Member ‘from Philadelphia: It strikes 
me that the Captain does not like criticism. 


Ninety days 


I know something about the working of the 
law in Philadelphia, and I know that certi- 
ficates are viven to children under fourteen 


years old. If you go to any textile factory 
you will be compelled to admit that the 
children do look young. In our night 
schools we admit only children who work 
in the daytime, and there are certainly 
some who are below fourteen. I have read 
the reports of the first four years of school 
life, and find that 226 left my section in 
January for other callings. I have sent 
a letter to each of my principals, and asked 
them to send me the names and the reasons 
for leaving school, and mean to investigate 
the matter. I do not think that it is our 
business to notify the Factory Department 
of these things. Again, we are asked to 
aid the Factory Department and support 
the amendment which thev have prepared. 
I for one do not know what it is. This 
body could do much for the amendment if 
we had been consulted in the matter. 

Capt. Delaney: I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he knows that the Factory 
Department has been acting in harmony 
with his citv? 

Answer: There are legal provisions, but 
no harmony. 

Capt. Delaney: We turned over to you 
the whole authority. It is your fault if 
there is any trouble. 
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Question: Under your amendment, by 
whom are the certificates to be issued? 

Capt. Delaney: By the magistrates, alder- 
men, and justices. For this reason you 
were imposed upon. You had to pay for 
the postage, etc., when you returned your 
reports to the Department, and hunted up 
the facts. These other officers are elected 
to their positions in a different manner 
from you, and ought to do the work. 

Some one: I have had an experience of 
twenty-five years as a justice and twenty- 
two years as a school man, and I do not 
think that the justices can enforce this act. 
As a teacher I have access to the records 
of these children in school, and if there 
is a case where there is doubt, I look up 
the child’s school record and refuse the 
certificate, if necessary. Some children 
have gone to country squires out of their 
districts, and obtained certificates in that 
way, when they could not do so in any 
other. 

Capt. Delaney: This could not be done 
under my amendment. 

Supt. Wanner: I used to be a principal 
and was often called on by parents outside 
of business hours, which was more or less 
of a nuisance. The Factory Department 
has done well, but it cannot do everything. 
We of the school see some of the adverse 
sides of the question. This year in Pitts- 
burg we discovered a boy of ten years who 
had worked for three months in a store. 

Supt. Miller: I can’t criticize the Captain, 
for he sees things in a different light from 
mine. He says that this Department ought 
to codperate with his. I believe that it 
ought, but do not know what he wants. I 
have not seen his proposed amendment. 
As to the improper granting of certificates, 
I have on file a certificate where the child 
himself was sworn as to his age. In an- 
other case, two children were granted cer- 
tificates who belonged to the same family. 
One was said to have been born in March 
and the other in July of the same year. I 
know of another child that went to work 
at the age of twelve without any paper 
whatever. There ought to be an eight- 
hour law concerning children, and no night 
work ought to be allowed. The truant 
officer should have the legal right to enter 
any factory in the pursuit of his duties. 
Why has he not? As it is now, no one 
but the Factory Department can prosecute. ' 
If I find violations of the law I can do 
nothing, and by the time the Factory In- 
spector comes around the offense no longer 
exists. Any citizen ought to be allowed 
to prosecute employers who break the law. 
What future is there for a child who goes 
into a silk factory, for instance. at the age 
of fourteen? If you ask them if they must 
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do so they will tell you that they must 
Are such girls fit for motherhood? No. 
They break down in both health and morals. 
Let us keep girls out of factories, at least 
up to the age of sixteen. 

Supt. Spayd: I have found two or three 
at work under the proper age. I investi- 
gated the school records, notified the em- 
ployers and the parents, and told them that 
the truant officer would make arrests if the 
children were not immediately sent to 
school. In thece cases the employers had 
certificates from the children. Superin- 
tendents who allow this kind of thing to 
go on are culpable. I acted as soon as I 
found out the state of the case. 

Capt. Delaney: I hope the other Superin- 
tendents will follow this example. If you 
find any hesitancy on the part of the em- 
ployers, I will act with quickness and 
severity. 

Supt. Adams: Has the educational quali- 
fication been declared unconstitutional ? 

Capt. Delaney: Yes. 

Supt. Adams: Ought we not to have a 
blank form with that omitted? 

Capt. Delaney: When the educational 
test was declared unconstitutional, we got 
together and made a certificate that the in- 
dustries were willing to accept. The pres- 
ent form is a bluff, for no one has a right 
to demand any such test. 

Supt. Yocum: Will any act be of much 
service where corroborative evidence as to 
age is not required? 

Capt. Delaney: No. 
provide for that. 

Supt. Morrow: What is the penalty for 
perjury concerning the facts? 

Supt. Schaeffer: To what extent have 
you found a sort of free-masonry so that 
young children disappear from factories 
when the Factory Inspector comes around? 
I have heard of signals by which children 
know when to disappear. Do you know 
anything about it? 

Supt. Allison: I had a case last year 
where the father came to me for a certi- 
ficate. He told me when asked that the 
child was not fourteen. I told him that 
that settled the matter. The next day, 
however, the boy was at work. I was told 
that when the Inspector came he would 
leave. 

Supt. Buehrle: There is in my house at 
this time a girl who worked in a cigar fac- 
tory illegally, and will swear to the facts. 

A Speaker: The safeguards need to be 
thrown around the child at the time when 
the certificate is issued. If I go to a bank 
where I am not known, I am forced to be 
identified. Parents and children should be 
compelled to do the same in order to obtain 
the employment certificate. Often an older 


The new act will 





child goes to the magistrate and obtains 
a certificate on which a younger child will 
enter a factory. In my section, where we 
have a great many Italian children, we 
have a clerk who speaks a number of 
Italian dialects, and is of service to ys in 
keeping these children in school. 

Supt. Buehrle: Why did you not give us 
the bill for consideration if you want our 
support? 

Capt. Delaney: I simply asked your sup- 
port as good Pennsylvanians. 

Supt. Hoban: I have no hope for the act 
if the magistrates are to have the power 
of granting the certificates. Can’t this be 
changed so that the superintendents are 
given this right? 

Capt. Delaney: Some superintendents 
will not do it. 

Supt. Hoban: I am willing to do it for 
nothing but the good of the cause. 

Supt. Pease: What superintendents have 
refused to do the work? 

Capt. Delaney: I cannot tell you. We 
must not lose sight of the great industries 
of the State. If you superintendents are 
to issue these certificates, where will the 
children get them during the vacations? 

Supt. Hoban: How many of you super- 
intendents are willing to issue these certi- 
ficates without pay? 

Supt. Harman: No. That question puts 
the superintendent in a wrong light if he 
votes in the negative. I know of a super- 
intendent who goes to his office at seven 
every night for the transaction of this kind 
of business. I am not affected one way 
or the other; but some others are. We 
ought to be paid. This is not charity. 
Pennsylvania must advance some other 
plea when she can spend money in some 
other directions so freely. The Factory 
Department is making a mistake in taking 
this power of granting certificates away 
from us. We could tell of instances where 
we investigated certain cases and com- 
pelled the magistrates to take back certain 
certificates. We ought not to ask the ques- 
tion as Supt. Hoban has put it. It ought 
to be put this way: What superintendents — 
think that the granting of employment cer- 
tificates ought to be in their hands with 
proper compensation? I move that this 
question be put to the Department. 

The motion being seconded, a rising vote 
was taken, which resulted in a universal 
expression of willingness. 

Supt. Spayd: Compensation from whom? 

Many answers: From the State. 

Dr. Schaeffer asked Supt. Ewart to out- 
line his plan for the granting of certificates. 

Supt. Ewart: We make out a great many 
certificates in our town. The great steel 
industry employs many of our boys. I 
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could not attend to this matter of certificates 
myself, and so I had my clerk take out a 
commission as a notary. She has access 
to the treasurer’s account, which contains 
a list of every boy from the age of six to 
twenty, and looks up the school records 
when necessary. 

Supt. Yocum: We do this in Chester, too, 

The Chair: If this matter is taken out of 
the hands of the superintendents the law 
might as well be abolished. The superin- 
tendents ought to be allowed to administer 
the oath without compensation. 

Capt. Delaney: I cannot admit that a de- 
partment that prosecutes mayors and fines 
them will fail to see that the law is prop- 
erly carried out. The mavor of Reading 
was compelled to pay over $100 for issuing 
two illegal certificates. 

Supt. Norris: Capt. Delaney has told us 
that the law of 1905 which gave the grant- 
ing of certificates into our hands reduced 
the number of children illegally employed 
by half. Why then go back to the old way? 

Dr. Schaeffer: This question has per- 
plexed me a good deal. I have been in 
conference with the people who are inter- 
ested in the child-labor movement. Among 


other things I have calculated the probable 
cost of having a uniform efficient system 
of issuing certificates by the State. 


The 
figures are appalling. One estimate was 
half a million for two years. I shrunk 
from that. Another estimate was $100,000 
per year. I must confess that I have been 
able to reach no conclusion in the matter. 
After we know what the factory and mine 
inspection laws are to be we can put into 
the compulsory law certain qualifications 
for children to attain before they leave 
school. The German law demands that if 
the child does not reach a certain standard, 
it must go back to school for another year. 
As a matter of administration, it would be 
well if the matter of child labor and vac- 
cination could be relegated to the proper 
departments of the State government. The 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
vaccination law should not rest on the 
teacher, but on the health department. If 
they can not enforce the act, how can they 
expect a timid girl-teacher to do so? 
Should not the intelligence qualification be 
relegated to the school officials of this 
State? We ought to be able to manage 
that. 

Another question as to compulsory edu- 
cation: One child in a thousand is feeble- 
minded. 
children who are not feeble-minded. No 
system of factory inspection has solved this 
problem. .What should be done with such 
children when they reach the age of four- 
teen? The whole question of an _ intel- 
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ligence qualification should be solved by 
experts in school administation. 

Supt. Harman: What objection can there 
be to superintendents receiving a fee such 
as is now paid to alderman? 

Dr. Schaeffer: It never occurred to me 
to make the clerk of the superintendent a 
notary as they do in Johnstown. I sym- 
pathize with Capt. Delaney in the vaccina- 
tion trouble. The Captain struck a real 
difficulty when he talked about that. As 
to the other matter, superintendents do not 
want to stay at home in order to grant cer- 
tificates. There are more important things 
for them to do. 

Supt. Wilson: Is your sympathy broad 
enough to cover the superintendents who 
can not have clerks? 

Dr. Schaeffer: I am not sure that there 
is such a town in Pennsylvania. It is an 
inexcusable waste of money to make the 


‘ superintendent do what could be done by a 


clerk for $5 per week. 

Supt. Norris: We are invited to go back 
to a state of affairs when three times as 
many children were illegally employed as 
at the present time. Ought we not to be 
willing to sacrifice something in order to 
benefit the children? 

Dr. Schaeffer: Could we not correct this 
difficulty by having the attendance officer 
go into the factories and mines? 

Supt. Buehrle: One thing that we want 
to remember is that the age limit was in- 
creased one year by the law of 1905. That 
would make a difference in the number of 
children illegally employed after that date. 
Another point is that the law allows do- 
mestic and farm labor. The country dis- 
tricts are not in a bad position. It is the 
cities and boroughs. Might it not be well 
to put the granting of certificates into the 
hands of the secretary of the School 
Board? He is sometimes paid nearly as 
much as the superintendent. The teacher 
in the rural districts, particularly, often 
leaves the neighborhood after the end of 
the term. The secretary of the board stays 
there, and in addition he knows the families 
in his district. The suggestion of making 
the superintendent’s clerk a notary is a 
good one. In Lancaster we have our at- 
tendance officer do this work of granting 
certificates. If he were a notary, know- 
ing every pupil as he does—for he is regis- 
try assessor also—he would be in a 
splendid position to look up all records 
bearing on the granting of certificates. 
The fee need not be large. Why not have 
the city pay for it as it pays for any other 
part of the educational work? 

Supt. Harman: The law regarding the 
granting of certificates to boys who work 
in mines is being overlooked. By that law 
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the superintendent or his deputy is em- 
powered to administer the oath, so that it 
would not be necessary for the deputy to 
take out a commission as a notary. Why 
not have the same provision made in the 
factory law? If I then wished to leave 
the city I could simply appoint a deputy 
for the time of my absence. 

Supt. Phillips: There is a good deal of 
waste sympathy for the overworked super- 
intendent. We have been doing the work 
and not complaining, why not let us alone? 
We would be able to invent a scheme of 
our own if we wanted any. I do think 
that if it is worth a quarter to the alderman 
to administer the oath it is worth the same 
to the superintendent. It is politics that 
is at the bottom of the provision for the 
magistrates to get the fees. If the foreign 
boy cannot talk English let him go to 
school and learn to do so before he gets a 
certificate. If the bill puts the matter of 
certificates into our hands, we will carry it 
out. 

Supt. Miller: It seems to me that it is 
apparent that if any law of this kind is to 
be enforced the school authorities must do 
the work. I have received no iota of help 
from the Factory Department. The fac- 


tory inspector has been in our town only 
three times in four years. 


He could not 
do much for the enforcement of the laws in 
that time. One deputy reported that he 
had dismissed thirty-seven children of less 
than thirteen years when he had not dis- 
missed one. He reported children as il- 
legally employed who were not employed 
at all. Capt. Delaney would not have 
stood for that if he had known it. The 
deputies say that they have other duties 
than looking after the children, that they 
are not school officials. The school offi- 
cials must do the work necessary to en- 
force the law if it is to be enforced. The 
truant officer must have access to the fac- 
tories and mines. As it is, no one can 
bring suit but the Factory Inspector or his 
deputy, and of course when he comes 
around there are no violations of the law 
to be discovered. We superintendents did 
not kick at the work that we had to do. If 
we are to be eliminated from this matter, 
let it be entirely. 

Supt. Morrow: Since September we have 
issued between thirteen and fourteen hun- 
dred certificates and have had no difficulty 
in the matter. My clerk is a notary. If 
people come to me I pass on the case and 
turn them over to him. He gets fifty cents 
a head for administering the oath. What 
works well with us will work well any- 
where else. I can see no difficulty in the 
matter, 
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Dr. Schaeffer: The mining law is now in 
the courts because a teacher or superin- 
It 
was the refusal of a Philadelphia teacher 
or principal that created trouble about the 
factory law. 

Pres. Richey: The work of granting cer- 
tificates does not take me one hour a week. 
In a city of 15,000 population it will take 
superintendents about fifteen minutes a 
week. I think if we want to do the chil- 
dren an injury, we want to go back to the 
old way. We superintendents will take 
care of the matter if we are let alone. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


FTER several selections by the High 

School Orchestra, led by Prof. Rose, 

the Department was entertained by Miss 

Bertha Herring, of the High School, in 
favorite recitations. 

The Chair then appointed the following 
committees : 

Legislation—Supts. Richey, Allison, 
Phillips, Coughlin, Downes, Hoban, Wight- 
man, Laramy, McGuire, and Howarth. 

Nominations—Robbins, Wilson, Green. 

Resolutions—Harman, Lloyd, Wagner. 

Text-books—Lose, Morrow, Buehrle. 


SOME PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


was the subject of an address by State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who spoke in 
substance as follows: Your Executive 
Committee has set aside some time 
for the consideration of this subject, and 
so I shall not discuss the matter of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, for that is to 
be discussed before a committee of the leg- 
islature to-morrow. I want to utter a 
“Macedonian cry” for help to you super- 
intendents. The schools of Pennsylvania 
need more money, especially for salaries. 
Where is it to come from? Not long ago 
a gentleman from another state asked the 
question, What is the greatest railroad in 
the world? He did not decide whether it 
was the Pennsylvania or the New York 
Central. Two days before that I learned 
that the capitalists of Great Britain, 
alarmed at the expenditures of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, sent experts here to 
study the methods of this road. He said 
that while the New York Central doubles 
its earnings once in eleven years, the Penn- 
sylvania doubles its earnings once in three 
years. This multiplication of earning 
capacity of the railroad is an index of the 
growth and prosperity of the land drained 
by it. As Pennsylvania grows in wealth 
and recources, the appropriation for edu- 
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cation should be increased. A large part 
of the revenue of the State comes from the 
net earnings of the railroads. This ex- 
plains why the State of Pennsylvania had 
an income of more than $25,000,000 last 
year. After we had almost paid for the 
capitol there remained $10,000,000. The 
time has come to stop boasting that we 
have the largest appropriation for educa- 
tional purposes in the United States. The 
rate of appropiation per pupil in 1885 was 
$5.14; in 1905 it was $4.30. The Governor 
is pledged to support the schools. Some 
persons are talking of an appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for each of the next two years. 
I, myself, had hoped for $8,000,000 If the 
school people of Pennsylvania will stand 
together there is a good prospect of getting 
it. Your duty is to call on the members 
of the proper committee and impress on 
them the necessity of an appropriation of 
not less than $8,000,000 per year for the 
next two years. There should also be an 
appropriation for borough high schools to 
equal the appropriation for township high 
schools—$100,000. An additional $100,000 
should be divided among city high schools. 
Just so soon as the county and city are ore 
in interest on the matter of high schools, 
just so soon will the appropriation come. 
The high school people of the State have 


framed a bill to inaugurate high school in- 


spection. This is not designed to annoy 
but to help. I want your help in this 
matter. That bill will probably meet its 
fate within the next twenty-four hours. 
Every superintendent here who believes in 
high school inspection should see the 
senator and representative from his dis- 
trict to-morrow, and tell him how you 
would wish him to vote on this question. 

We need rational legislation to remove 
the contradictions in the laws relating to 
child-labor, vaccination and compulsory 
education. As far as our laws are con- 
cerned, many children can roam the streets 
and no one can do anything about it. Ina 
neighboring county a man took his child to 
school and refused to get a vaccination 
certificate. The child was excluded from 
school. That was what the man wanted. 
He told the Board to do what they pleased 
about the compulsory education law. The 
courts have decided that you cannot punish 
the parents in a case like this. In one 
county 20 per cent. of the children are out 
of school on account of such contradic- 
tions. The law excluding children from 
school is either a penalty or a preventive. 
If a penalty, like the case of the old Tapa- 
nese laws, the children are being punished 
for the faults of the children. If the law 
is intended as a preventive it does not go 
far enough. Why is association with other 
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children allowed to go on in a factory when 
such association is forbidden in the school? 

The head of the Health Department has 
promised to work out a reasonable law, 
like that in Germany or Great Britain, 
where the penalty falls on the parents. 
When he has done this, let us hold up his 
hands. 

As to factory legislation I need say noth- 
ing. The interest manifested here this 
afternoon shows that all the superintend- 
ents are alive to the need for such legisla- 
tion. As soon as we have rational legisla- 
tion on this subject, just so soon can we 
improve our compulsory education law, 
which now dooms some children to a 
vagrant life on the streets until they have 
reached the age of sixteen. By that time 
they have learned to become idlers, if not 
criminals, 

Help us to secure good legislation on 
these three subjects—to create high school 
inspection; to get $100,000 for borough 
high schools, $100,000 for city high schools, 
and keep the $100,000 for township high 
schools; and to secure a removal of present 
contradictions in our laws. But stand by 
the Governor, and insist on a liberal appro- 
priation of not less than $8,000,000 a year 
for the next two years. Don’t expect your 
neighbor to do it. See your own member 
of the legislature. Your word counts for 
more with him than that of any one else. 
“Come and help us.” 


SOME CURRENT TENDENCIES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


was the subject of an address by Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown,.U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Dr. Brown spoke substantially 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Superintendents, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I should like to call your 
attention to the facts in reference to the 
high school movement in this country at 
the present time. It is worth while to 
recognize the fact that the American high 
school, is a great means to preserve us a 
democracy. Those who look at the high 
school as an aristocratic institution, have 
missed its true significance. What is de- 
mocracy? Equality? Yes, that is equality of 
opportunity. In our democracy we seek to 
remove every artificial hindrance between 
each man and his best service to society. 
That is happiness; that is success. That 
is what makes our democracy valuable. 
High schools are intended to make it pos- 
sible for the poor boy to go ahead as well 
as the rich boy. 

First let me speak of the recent tendency 
to increase in the number of children who 
attend the high schools of the United 
States. Do we even now realize this fact? 
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In 1890 there were 200,000 students at- 
tending the high schools of the country. 
In 1905 there were 700,000. We have come 
to a point never before reached by any 
people, for one per cent. of the popula- 
tion is attending high schools. This means 
the closing of a great gap in the oppor- 
tunities of youth. In eight or ten of the 
southern states there is at present a regular 
campaign of evangelism going on. The 
purpose is to increase the local tax rate 
and establish high schools. Mr. Stewart, of 
Georgia, puts the matter before the people 
in the form of a diagram. He represents 
the school system as a stairway with a gap 
in it, one step being missing. That, he 
says, represents the place where the high 
schools should be. He then puts in a 
dotted line, completing the stairway by 
which the poor boy is to be enabled to 
reach the higher studies. Huxley said, 
“No system of education can be called 
national until it sets up a ladder with one 
foot in the gutter and the other in the uni- 
versity” In closing up this gap we are 
making our system coherent, altogether 
democratic. 

Second. It is not enough to provide 
high schools. The cities have had them 
for years. The difficulty is with the far- 
off places. The State of Minnesota estab- 


lished high schols and then said that every 


one of them must be open to all pupils of 
the State. Massachusetts, in 1891, did the 
same thing. It said that if a town sup- 
ported no high school it must pay the tui- 
tion of any pupils who went elsewhere. 
This tendency was a great gain. The time 
is coming when our American education 
will not be secondary only. 

Third. The standardization of the 
courses in high schools is the next tend- 
ency that I would notice. At the present 
we are engaged in an unfair proceeding, 
when we offer to the pupils something that 
has the name high school education but 
which is really not the real thing. What 
is the high school? Not an extension up- 
ward of the grammar school. It should 
differ materially from the schools below it. 
It is intended to serve a very different pur- 
pose, although the connection between it 
and the grammar school should be of the 
closest. The tendency has been of late 
to make the high school a real high school, 
to employ as teachers men of broader learn- 
ing, and to supply a more complete equip- 
ment. 

Fourth. I want to say the strongest 
word possible for the state inspection of 
high schools. The most progressive prin- 
cipals and teachers should welcome this. 
It is not placing a master over them, but 
securing for them the recognition and en- 
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dorsement of one who knows what such 
schools ought to be. The history of in- 
spection is peculiar. At first it was done 
altogether by the universities, to see if the 
pupils of certain high schools should be ad- 
mitted without examination. But it meant 
more than this. The far-sighted men who 
conducted this inspection tried to influence 
the different communities to establish real 
high schools. But as years went on it was 
seen that more than this was necessary. 
It was seen that a combination of effort 
was needed between the high school, col- 
lege and university. Therefore the states 
of New York, California, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin adopted this system, and every 
year adds to the number of States which 
have seen the necessity for it. 

Fifth. Another tendency is that of dif- 
ferentiation among high schools. The 
commercial high school is one of the new 
forms that have sprung up. There are 
agricultural high schools in Alabama and 
Georgia, and Wisconsin also has estab- 
lished such schools, one to every congres- 
sional district. We are now, in fact, in the 
midst of a movement to extend agricul- 
tural training to the high schools. Along 
with this movement comes the necessity for 
considering the concentration of schools 
and the transportation of pupils to them. 
In cities we have fairly entered on the 
establishment not only of manual training 
but also of trade schools. Philadelphia 
and Columbus, Ga., have both taken this 
step. Both Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts have bills pending at the present time 
which would allow the establishing of such 
schools in the cities of those States. The 
high school must be a flexible school. We 
are touching a great number of people with 
very different needs. If the high school is 
to draw a great number of students to it- 
self it must have variety in its courses. 

Sixth. There are more efforts to improve 
our teaching force. We could no better 
defeat the high school movement than by 
hiring incompetent teachers. For the high 
schools we must have teachers who have 
gone far beyond the high school in their 
own training, in order that they shall point 
the pupils to a goal beyond their present 
one, and with which the teacher is familiar. 
It is the business of the State to see that 
the high schools have highly competent 
teachers. But the most difficult task is 
standardization. It would not be well to 
put aside those good teachers who, like 
Abraham Lincoln, have been self-taught. 
We must, however, work gradually toward 
the mark where all high school teachers 
are college graduates. More than that we 
must have special pedagogical training for 
these college men, just as we have provided 
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it in the normal schools for the graduates 
of the elementary schools. 

Seventh. Some of our foreign critics 
think that the real essence of the American 
education lies in the American respect for 
the individuality of the child. They think 
that we often go too far in this and allow 
ourselves to be guided too much by the 
temporary whims of the children. I think 
that they are right. But that is no reason 
for throwing this principle over. It lies 
at the basis of our democracy. Even raw, 
immature children, according to the Ameri- 
can conception of democracy, must have 
their personality respected. We must 
make room for the elective system in some 
form. We must respect the actual choice 
of high school pupils so that they may learn 
to choose, even if it is by choosing wrong. 
So this tendency to emphasize the initiative 
in children stamps our American system as 
peculiar. But we must have a limit to 
this, and here and there a tendency to do 
so has shown itself. The courts have de- 
cided that fraternities shall not be estab- 
lished in high schools. In Iowa the courts 
decided that the school board might limit 
the rights of pupils in the matter of ath- 
letics. This does not mean a step back- 
ward, but only a wise limiting of the right 
of choice. It is necessary to cultivate in 
our high school pupils a sense of personal 
responsibility, and prepare them to make 
the serious decisions of after-life. 

Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


ie Department participated in the de- 
votional exercises of the high school 
at nine o’clock, after which Supt. Coughlin 
addressed the pupils on the subject of a 
Royal Heritage. The royal heritage to 
which the speaker referred was the herit- 
age of liberty, and opportunity which the 
present generation has inherited from the 
past, and he followed this with an urgent 
plea that the pupils make themselves worthy 
to receive this heritage, in their turn do- 
ing something to make the world better. 
The following paper was then read by 
Supt. H. J. Wightman, of Altoona, on 


TECHNICAL COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“There are two most valuable posses- 
sions which no search warrant can get at 
and which no reverse of fortune can de- 
stroy, and they are what a man puts into 
his brain—knowledge, and into his hands 
—skill.”” It is no crime to prepare boys 
and girls to earn their bread and butter; 
to enable them to recognize that there may 
be dignity in work with a manual attach- 
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ment; to give them the priceless privilege 
of soiling their hands with toil coupled with 
responsibility. Public education in Amer- 
ica has developed rapidly, but it is only just 
beginning to adapt itself to our changed 
industrial conditions. Education can no 
longer. be considered as distinct from liv- 
ing; or as dealing chiefly with those accom- 
plishments that fall off and are lost when 
a girl marries or when a young man goes 
to work. : 

We have about ceased quarreling with 
the moon; we are beginning to recognize 
that the highest function of woman is as 
queen of the home, and we are beginning 
to weigh in her educational balance Latin 
vs. Cooking, Solid Geometry vs. Dressmak- 
ing, and Algebra vs. Household Duties. If 
there is not the brain development in Scien- 
tific Cooking that there is in a dead lan- 
guage I for one am willing to take the ad- 
vice of Oliver Wendell Holmes and put 
our girls’ brains to grass for the good not 
only of the future generation but for the 
physical and moral strengthening of the 
present. The truth is, the school ought to 
become intimately connected with and 
woven into all departments of life. 

We are beginning to ask ourselves, even 


if we do not dare to show our skepticism. 


to others such questions; as, Is it the best 
school training that unfits boys for work 
with their hands? Does the Classical High 
School Course with its one-sided brain 
training unfit for work with the hands? 
Or does it give pupils the feeling that 
manual labor spells menial labor as many 
parents are saying? Is it really the cause 
of many pupils leaving school, that they 
and their parents do not feel that the 
higher grade work will be of special help 
to them in their life work? How does it 
happen that many of the successful busi- 
ness men right around us are those who 
went to work at from. eleven to sixteen 
years of age with only a limited bookish 
education? Isn’t there even now great 
waste of teaching in the failure of school 
efforts to find correlation in the activities 
and experiences in the home, neighborhood 
life, and the life that comes when school 
days are over? Should not our teaching 
and school work give a vocational quality 
that classical courses do not and cannot 
give? “Should not industrial and technical 


work be as effective in preventing as in . 


curing juvenile delinquency?’ Why can 
not industrial education improve the social 
conditions of white as well as black chil- 
dren?” Etc., etc. 

Technical courses in high schools need 
justification in these times in only three 
particulars. (1) Their general character; 








(2) their local fitness; (3) that they are 
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the culmination of a practical system of 
industrial work offered to the great body 
of children below the High School. 

More than ninety-five per cent. of pupils 
leave school before reaching the High 
School. Nearly all of these go into indus- 
trial lines of work. Our first duty is to 
this 95 per cent., and we have no business 
to establish technical courses in high 
schools until we have looked to their indus- 
trial needs in the grammar and intermediate 
schools. If industrial work is a practical 
line of work, and it is that if it is anything, 
then it should be given to those who be- 
cause of their limited educational advan- 
tages will of necessity make use of it. It 
is true, however, that a part of this ninety- 
five per cent. after being brought to the 
realization of their unpreparedness through 
two or three years of work will avail them- 
selves of the high school technical work 
if evening courses along special trade lines 
are offered. 

I have talked personally with nearly two 
hundred parents who have withdrawn their 
children from school to place them at work, 
and in at least seventy per cent. of these 
cases the real reason given is that the 
school will not give sufficient that will 
directly benefit the child in his work by 
remaining longer, and that the earlier he 
gets to work at “real things” the earlier 
he will learn the business. Note the ex- 
pression—“ real things.” What a reflection 
upon the character of our school work! 

But assuming that we have given the 
great mass of pupils below the high school 
a square deal, the second point for justifi- 
cation of a technical course in a high 
school is its local fitness. The course that 
fits Altoona will not fit any other com- 
munity in Pennsylvania without some alter- 
ations. Technical courses need to be made 
to order. What we have in the railroad- 
shop city of course will vary from the 
equipment and courses offered in a shoe 
manufacturing city, or a silk manufactur- 
ing city or a community with no predomi- 
nating industry. 

The high school is a local institution and 
should take care of local needs. You may 
say this will be training our pupils only to 
stay at home and will not sive them the 
preparation to go out into the wide world. 
This is all with our means we can do prop- 
erly, and i am not so sure but that it is 
all we should do. The field of industries 
is so large that no one community can 
touch them all. A knowledge of plumbing 
may be more important than a knowledge 
of machinery in some communities. In the 
consideration of a technical course for the 
High School of Trenton, N. J., a knowledge 
of the ceramic arts with emphasis upon 





free-hand drawing and designing would 
naturally take precedence. 

Some adherents to the old faculty psy- 
chology, those who believe in the theory of 
formal discipline, which asserts that power 
developed in one subject is usable in any 
other, will underrate the point of local ad- 
justment. “Once sharpen the intellectual 
axe and it is good for cutting any kind of 
wood; once develop mental muscle and it 
is good for lifting any burden; once go 
through the gymnasium for the mind and 
you are ready for the tasks of life.” This 
is the teaching of the old faculty psychol- 
ogy, which has not been supported by ex- 
act evidence and common experience. In 
scientific circles to-day we find a growing 
belief in the new psychology, the functional 
psychology, which affirms unity of mind as 
it adjusts itself to different situations. 
Functional psychology affirms that mind is 
developed through adjustment to given 
situations and knows nothing of a mental 
power, thoroughly detachable from the 
place of its origin, and perfectly applicable 
to a different set of conditions. Axes and 
muscles make mechanical adjustments to 
their objects—the mind makes vital adjust- 
ment. In a mechanical adjustment there is 
always a dualism. The axe and the wood 
it cuts are two things. In a vital adjust- 
ment there is always a unity. The mind is 
fed by the problem it solves and turns with 
increased readiness to similar problems. 
This new functional psychology says that 
mental power developed in one subject is 
applicable to any other only in direct pro- 
portion to their similarity. If as the advo- 
cates of the old faculty psychology said, 
power acquired in one line could be trans- 
ferred to any other line, we would find our 
mathematical reasoners adepts in solving 
life problems, as how best to spend one’s 
money, one’s time, etc.; or, if the memory 
were strengthened in one line we would in- 
crease our power to remember names, dates, 
etc.; or, if our judgment were developed 
along certain school lines, we would be pre- 
pared to judge of the merits of horses or 
sheep or hogs. The fallacy of the old psy- 
chology is being recognized by such schools 
as Tuskegee, the Manhattan Trade School 
and others recently developed. If we 
would train our pupils to use English flu- 
ently and cogently we must study English, 
not Latin; if we would train our pupils to 
be thoughtful and proficient in the use of 
clay, we must study clay not iron; or, in 
sidering seriously. Here in America the 
the use of wood, we must study wood, not 
brass; or, in the use of iron or brass, we 
must study iron or brass. It is fallacious 
for us to say it does not matter what we 
study so long as we acquire power. We 
might just as well say it does not matter 
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which muscles we exercise so long as we 
gain strength. If we wish to develop our 
arm muscles we must exercise the arms, 
and we must further exercise them in a 
particular line of movement if we would 
become proficient in that particular move- 
ment. Pardon this digression in which I 
have endeavored to state briefly the psy- 
chological justification which makes local 
fitness an important point to be considered 
in the establishment of technical courses. 
The third point for justification is the 
character of the work done. There are two 
quite distinct ideas in the performance of 
technical work, the same as there are two 
distinct ideas in the execution of manual 
training in general. In one manual train- 
ing school we see pupils working on set 
models and joints; sawing, boring and 
chiseling exercises. In another we see con- 
structed from the beginning real useful arti- 
cles as mail boxes, sleds, taborets, coat 
hangers, foot stools, book racks, etc., which 
require the use of the same tools and in- 
volve the joint, boring and chiseling, as 
in the former exercises. In_ technical 


courses one school will have produced 
simple models involving the use of ma- 
chinery and a knowledge of the properties 
and working of materials as the chief or 
only manual work. Another school in the 
same length of time will have the pupils 


make a gas engine, power lathe motor or 
some other complete machine. This also 
gives a knowledge of machinery and the 
properties of materials and in addition fur- 
nishes a feeling of reality which one gets 
in real work. I believe this feeling of 
reality is the thing that holds pupils in 
school, and where it is absent there is a 
great exodus from the schools in search 
of it. My experience is that there is not 
the enthusiasm, the effort, the training, the 
power, coming from making a mere model 
joint as there is from making a joint that 
means a useful box for mother or sister or 
the home. There may be more dexterity 
acquired if the pupil is forced to keep at a 
joint model until he makes a cabinetmaker’s 
specimen; but one of our great mistakes 
in industrial work is the over-emphasis of 
perfection and the expectation that the 
immature child will produce a specimen of 
equal finish to that made by a mechanic 
with years of experience. The educational 
value ceases long before perfection of prod- 
uct is obtained. Even in mathematics and 
regular school subjects we can carry the 
idea of thoroughness (I do not mean ex- 
actness) to the point of stupidity and ar- 
rested development. But the fact is uni- 
versal that a child will make a better joint 
in some useful article than he will in the 
mere model at the first trial. In either case 
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the result will depend very largely upon the 
exactness of his drawings. 

Both these types of technical courses aim 
to reveal to pupils their powers and apti- 
tudes and guide them in settling upon a life 
work. Both aim to make pupils familiar 
with the simpler laws and principles gov- 
erning mechanic arts. Both aim to develop 
accurate workmanship and teach proper 
use of tools and machinery. Both aim to 
give a practical working knowledge of 
metals and materials in different conditions. 
Both aim to give self-confidence and a con- 
sciousness of ability to do things. 

But the one teaches drawing for the one 
purpose of teaching the general princi- 
ples of drawing; forging simply for teach- 
ing how to work iron—to anneal, draw out, 
bend, etc.; machine shop practice simply 
for learning the manipulation of machines 
and materials; manual dexterity is given 
great emphasis. Application, wherein comes 
the scientific, technical and reality elements 
is slighted. 

The other does nothing that does not 
connect with what follows and finally leads 
to some useful product. Design, drawing 
and construction are seen by the pupil not 
as separate subjects but as means making 
toward a common end. From the birth of 
the idea to its expression in metal, the 
drawing keeps pace and forms the means 
for the intelligent development of the proc- 
ess. Drawing alone is useless; it is its 
application and relations that make it vital 
and practical. In forging, mere exercises 
are dispensed with, and the child may make 
a drawer-pull or door handle involving not 
only drawing out but bending, upsetting, 
splitting and twisting. He will forge tools 
—punches, chisels, etc., for his own use 
later in the machine shop. The pupil may 
get more dexterity from mere exercises (I 
am not sure as to that) but there will be 
less thought in the work and little training 
in initiative. He may be made more of a 
tradesman but he will be narrow. He will 
not be made to feel the need for a wider 
education in science, mathematics, etc.— 
the need for a broader outlook to make his 
technical work of most service. It is appli- 
cation alone that gives this important state 
of mind. Industrial education is not the 
mere encouragement of specialization. In- 
dustrial education does not consist in sub- 
stituting hands for brains; or cultivating 
the hands at the expense of the brains; it 
consists in putting. brains into hand work, 
or to put it differently, it consists in train- 
ing that part of the brain which is de- 
veloped only through muscular activity. 
Technical courses must not be confined to 
hand work. At least one half, better two 
thirds of the work should involve applied 
mathematics, applied science, applied eco- 
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nomics, commercial geography, English, etc. 
Technical courses if of the right sort will 
improve our other courses by making the 
mathematics, science, etc., take on a more 
serviceable and vital form. We will come 
to deal more with actual life problems in 
the school. The teaching of technical work, 
mathematics, science, drawing and English 
to-day has a too pronounced formal dis- 
cipline cast. : 

In the type of course which I am advo- 
cating the value of each thing made lies 
in the fact that it has a definite purpose in 
the later work and life of the pupil. The 
child puts into his product the value that 
comes from the human element when he is 
working with interest upon some real thing. 

In most cases in Altoona the pupil chooses 
at least the chief objects that he is to make, 
subject to the approval of the instructor. 
We believe that individuality of interest 
and ability is a vital consideration in all 
industrial work. The pupil sees his own 
work as differing from the work of his 
fellows, and he is made to feel a pride in 
his own creative power—a point worth con- 
sidering seriously. Here in America the 
expression of individuality stands in strong 
contrast to the subjection of individuality in 
the Orient. Here the things thought of are 
free thought, free speech, free action, free 
press, representative government; there the 


things thought of are absolute rulers, 


priests, caste, codes of etiquette, etc. Our 
schools and courses as the reflection of our 
national ideals and life demand fulness of 
individual growth. The individuality of 
the West stands for activity and growth 
and change to meet new conditions, while 
the East stands for passivity and con- 
servatism. 

To lead to the best results industrial 
work should begin in the kindergarten and 
extend through all of the grades to the 
completion of school life. Mechanical 
drawing and knife work can well begin in 
the third and fourth grades in the regular 
school rooms. Shop work should begin 
in the fifth or sixth year and continue 
throughout the course. 

We can’t raise a cedar forest in a green- 
house, we can only play at it. To provide 
for successful shop instruction and work 
in the high school we must have a real shop, 
real machines, make real things. I do not 
believe in piece work as an educational 
practice. “ Present industrial organization 
and specialization require the _ endless, 
monotonous machine-like repetition of 
manipulations with its mind benumbing and 
fossilizing influence, producing a human 
automaton. And this condition would be 
aggravated by the turning of the high 
school into a trade school, when, on the 
contrary the high school ought to furnish 
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such an intellectual basis that it will help 
its possessor to overcome the civil effects of 
narrowing trade activity.” 

Many shop foremen will say if you ex- 
pect to prepare young men for the foundry 
they must give their full manual training 
time to the foundry. They ridicule the idea 
of passing pupils through the several shops 
in the course of four years time with only 
ten recitations, seven and one half hours a 
week. Nevertheless, I am satisfied that is 
the thing to do, and it will produce and is 
producing broader men than the average 
foreman of to-day. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
pass their special apprentices through the 
different departments, shifting as the offi- 
cials may direct. Thus they are training 
more all-round men and producing skilled 
workmen. During the past year in the 
Altoona shops the plan of shifting the fore- 
man from one department to another has 
been instituted. 

The mitigation of the incapacitating 
effect produced by monotonous repetition 
is being regarded more and more as an 
important industrial question. This prob- 
lem has a two-fold aspect. The one affects 
the life and social character of the worker, 
and is therefore of vital interest to society; 
the other concerns the efficiency of the 
worker, and has an economic bearing upon 
the work of the shop or institution. The 
average foreman has no interest in the 
work of any other department, and to some 
extent has become indifferent to the general 
product of the shop. This question has an 
important bearing upon the nature of our 
technical courses. When great industrial 
plants deem it to their interest to broaden 
the men in their employ even by shifting 
their experienced foremen, the last frail 
prop has been knocked from the theory that 
we should keep pupils working at one nar- 
row line in order to make them more ex- 
pert. Richness of thought and an enlarge- 
ment of interest is paramount to mechanical 
dexterity. 

No one will pretend that a boy in four 
years in a high school shop will learn 
enough to enable him to start out at once 
as master mechanic or even foreman, but 
he will be a pretty good specimen of an 
apprentice, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company recognize that in Altoona by 
starting him on a higher wage scale and 
advancing him a year or more in shop 
work. He has of course but taken general 
measurements, plotted out the subject and 
driven the general boundary stakes, but he 
is in a position and condition to get down 
to details when he connects with a job. 
Manual dexterity is of minor importance 
to industrial intelligence; and we must not 
lose sight of the fact that a high order of 
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thinking is a vital resultant of any suc- 
cessful technical course. 

The technical course should not aim to 
teach a trade, although the plant and equip- 
ment can well be used in the evening for 
helping tradesmen to a better understand- 
ing of their work. Our evening schools 
should pattern after the continuation 
schools of Germany as closely as possible. 
“While the need for trade education is 
great, it should be treated as a special 
pedagogic subject in connection with the 
operation of apprenticeship.” It is not so 
many years ago that vocational training 
was provided for by a system of appren- 
ticeship. Even the doctor learned his art 
from the office of another physician and 
the lawyer from the office of another law- 


yer, the shoemaker from another shoe- | 


maker, etc. Now this can not be done and 
the school must assume the responsibility 
of bringing the high school boy into con- 
tact with various industrial’ methods that 
invite him to learn the use of hand and 
machine tools, and to become familiar with 
appliances for generating and distributing 
power. 
will give the pupil schooling in applied 
science. 


The school has gradually been forced to | 


take on these cast-off functions of society 
and the home. 
we have created a demand for beautiful 
things in the home. The World’s Fairs 
have demonstrated to nations that atten- 
tion to drawing and art in the schools is 
necessary to hold the balance of trade in 
these articles. France to-day produces 
most of the artistic things because she has 
for years recognized the practical worth 
of drawing and art and has not permitted 
the drawing in the schools to become for- 
mal exercises on unapplied principles or 
simply a Worcester sauce to make more 
palatable the other daily subjects. 


There is another phase of technical work | 


that should be noted; viz., 
work. In a prominent school in one of 


our large cities if, for example, bench | 
hooks are to be made, one child will make | 
just the cross pieces, another will saw the | 
boards, another will put in the screws, etc. | 
This is sticking to primitive conditions with | 


a vengeance. The principle of community 


work of this sort is bad. A few years ago | 
I had a pair of shoes made in less than | 


thirty minutes from the time I selected the 
skin. Thirty-two people took part in mak- 


ing the shoes, not any one of whom could | 


make a pair alone. It is not unskilled, 


cheap labor of this sort that we are aiming | 


to produce. Specialization in industrial 


work of the modern factory type produces | 


unskilled labor. The man who can run but 
one machine, make but one little part of a 


The up-to-date technical course | 


As a result of prosperity | 


community | 
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| bench hook or shoe is not in a position 
| to-day to support a family under proper 
| ethical environment and conditions. Fur- 
| ther development of the industries of this 
| country will not come from unskilled labor. 
It strikes me that industrial and tech- 
nical education is a question of considerable 
| importance to the state. New Jersey has 
recognized this for a number of years by 
subsidizing industrial work to an extent 
| equal to local taxation or donation for the 
purpose. If a community raises $5,000 for 
the purpose the state will give an equal 
sum from a special state fund ($5,000 how- 
ever is the yearly limit to any one com- 
munity). This enables the state to super- 
vise and demand that industrial work be 
| of the right sort. 
After provision has been made for the 
| bread winners we must not forget the bread 
_ makers and the home makers. Two years 
| in cooking, one in dressmaking if preceded 
| by sewing in the three or four higher grades 
| of the grammar schools and one year of 
| work in household duties will furnish a 
good general. technical course for girls. 
And after all it is not so much what a 
course or plant is as what it accomplishes 
| that counts. Some of the very best homes 
in this country are unpretentious establish- 
| ments. It does not matter so much whether 
| the eye rests upon a flower garden or a 
| cabbage patch; it is the heart that makes 
| the home precious, and it is the only thing 
| that can. Some of the best science work 
| done to-day is found in small laboratories 
| where most of the apparatus was made by 
| the pupils; some of the best technical work 
| can be found in inexpensive shops where 
| the work benches and even the machines 
| are made by the pupils. Of course in ex- 
| tent, in a plant largely home-made, the 
| work is limited but what is done has the 
| right ring to it, it is not counterfeit. 
The discussion of the subject was opened 
' by Professor Hamilton, of the Technical 
| School of Pittsburgh, who spoke sub- 
| stantially as follows: We are beginning at 
| the wrong end of this subject. Where 
should we introduce industrial education? 
We cannot begin too soon. The kinder- 
garten is the place to introduce manual ac- 
| tivity. The child learns chiefly by seeing, 
handling and hearing. The term manual 
training is a poor term. The aim is not to 
| give manual dexterity but to develop an ap- 
| preciation of the things about us. I believe 
in a course of such training throughout the 
school system. Only then can students in 
the high schools achieve the best results in 
| this work. I think that we could advance 
our work in high schools one whole year 
if we had manual training in the grades be- 
low. In many cases we do in the high 
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school work that could be better done in 
the grades below, thus reducing the cost of 
instruction and the time of the high school 
pupils. Supt. Wightman spoke of the cor- 
relation of subjects. Probably nothing 
needs more emphasis at this time. Yet in 
those high schools that have technical 
courses where there is no manual training 
in the grades below, there is too great a 
change in the work of the pupils that come 
to the high school. It is like trying to 
teach Latin or Greek to children who have 
not studied English grammar. That is the 
way we do now in our high schools with 
regard to this technical work. No doubt 
the boys in the grade below do know about 
rectangles, squares, etc., but they have a 
poor conception of what these things really 
are. I feel that along with the manual 
training we ought to emphasize the matter 
of the appreciation of things. Don’t we 
import many things from Germany and 
France that we American workmen cannot 
make, things of an artistic nature? Supt. 
Wightman spoke of community work in his 
paper. It amounts to mere show. Rather 
have the boy make an article by himself 
alone. The work in manual training must 
differ in different cities. The needs of 
different communities are very diverse. As 
to high schools teaching trade subjects, I 
think they should not do this. I am an ad- 


vocate of such teaching, but in separate 
schools. 
Supt. Norris: We ought to put the whole 


boy to school. Not only the brain and 
hand ought to go, but I hope some day that 
we will put the boy’s morals also to school. 
I am glad that the plan is for the boy to 
make things rather than to do exercises. 
My boy made a bookcase, which besides its 
money value when finished, gave him num- 
berless problems to solve, in drawing and 
— work, that were of great benefit to 
im. 

Supt. Buehrle: I want to call attention 
to the fact that the whole problem is not 
before us. What is success in life? The 
true thing we are after is not how to make 
a living, but how to live. Do our schools 
teach that? Does the fact that domestic 
labor is discredited have anything to do 
with the problem? It is a fact that the 
girls do not want to do that kind of menial 
labor. Girls who do that kind of work are 
generally tabooed. Has that fact anything 
to do with the schools? Where shall we 
learn government—the most important sub- 
ject that he have to learn? Where shall 
we learn to make the home a real home and 
not a boarding-place? Does the fact that 
the boys and girls are in one sehool-room 
have anything to do with them? Does 
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the fact that the boys and girls pursue prac- 
tically the same subjects in school result in 
diverting their attention from the special 
kind of work they will do in after-life? 
These questions deserve our consideration 
in determining what the school should be. 
At what relative age should certain sub- 
jects claim the attention of the pupils? 
Again, among English writers we have a 
Milton and a Macaulay. If you want to 
know English you must study English and 
not German. But what is the best way to 
study English? Is it to study English 
alone, or to study it by the comparative 
method? Macaulay read Latin and Greek 
for amusement. He wrote fine English. 
Addison did the same, and he is supposed 
to have written the purest of English. We 
must not lose sight of the question of what 
will give us the best results in our work. 

Supt. Warner: To introduce manual 
training under ideal conditions requires an 
ideal equipment. If you could not have 
ideal conditions, but could make a begin- 
ning, should you do so, or should you wait 
until conditions are better? If there is 
such a methou of beginning, along what 
line should it be made? 

Supt. Wightman: My experience is that 
it is good plan to begin small and work up. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad spent $50,000 
for our equipment in Altoona, but I am 
not sure that we are doing better work than 
in another town where I collected $2,000 for 
the work. Of this $1,500 was spent for a 
building, and the remainder provided 
enough equipment and material for a year’s 
work. I would say emphatically that if 
you cannot have this subject in all the 
grades, have it in the lower srades. Many 
pupils leave school early and will not get 
the benefit of the course otherwise. It is 
not necessary to buy expensive materials. 
Get what you need at home. 

Supt. Coughlin: Norristown has an ex- 
tremely economical equipment. The boys 
assisted in making a large part of it. 
Their room is small. Where they spent 
five dollars for lathes we spent fifty-four 
dollars, and with no advantage to us. 

Supt. Harman: I am anxious that some 
superintendents would tell what they are 
actually doing. We often go away from 
these meetings little benefited because we 
talk theories and nothing practical. This 
may be because the people who can do 
things go and do them, while the other 
kind of people talk about doing them. The 
theory of this subject I can get from books. 
I would like to hear what others are doing. 
We could not get an expensive equipment, 
and could get no special teacher; and yet 
I think that our work will compare favor- 
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ably with the work of places where there 
is a better equipment. We have a school 
garden, and attempt to solve some of the 
problems of manual training in it. The 
boys and girls have a tendency to rush in 
and begin operations without thought. We 
try to teach them that the hand guided by 
the brain becomes another hand. 

Supt. Hadley: We have no manual 
training in our schools. The board are 
not averse to it, and neither am I, but we 
have built four school buildings in the 
last five years and are in debt, and as there 
is a limit to what can be done at one time, 
we have done nothing. The additional 
$100,000 that Dr. Schaeffer spoke of for 
high schools would mean a manual train- 
ing department for us. I was much in- 
terested yesterday in hearing Mr. Cough- 
lin speak of his fixing the yoke for his 
oxen. The boys and girls of that day were 
in a manual training school for fourteen 
or sixteen hours a day. Only five or six 
of this was spent in the school room 
proper, but they were learning all day. In 
towns the boys and girls have nothing to 
do after they are out of school. It is sad 
to think of. When you were boys, most 
of you had things to do for which you 
were responsible. Perhaps ninety per 


cent. of the pupils of our town have noth- 
ing that they are responsible for outside 


of school hours. Never before did we 
need so much a course that would make 
the pupils do something. The motor and 
mental activities must be correlated. The 
problem, so far as the girls are concerned, 
is simple. But is it sure that Sharon 
should have a particular course for the 
boys—one that is suited to that town alone? 
Supt. Downes at this time invited the 
members of the convention to visit the 
Harrisburg Technical High School. The 
school was not in operation, but the work 
done could be readily seen by visitors. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS DISCUSSED. 


The discussion of the President’s Inaug- 
ural Address was declared in order at this 
time. 

Supt. Coughlin: The most vital reform 
mentioned in the paper is the election of 
school directors at large. It should al- 
ways be done that way. Directors should 
be put in a special column on the ticket. 

Supt. Wightman: One of the greatest 
weaknesses of the present administration 
work in Pennsylvania is the large size of 
the boards of education. Something 
should be done to secure smaller boards. 
This is a vital issue. 

Supt. Harman: Would it not be proper 
for us to instruct our committee on resolu- 
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tions to bring in a resolution embracing our 
thought on this subject? 

Supt. Curtis: The present system is bad. 
I agree with Supt. Harman that something 
should be done. 

Supt. Smith: I have never had any ex- 
perience with big boards, but am in sym- 
pathy with those superintendents who have 
to contend with such difficulties. If we 
can change the law, however, we ought to 
begin with the township. Three men are 
enough for a township or borough. Five 
are enough for a city of less than 100,000 
people, and seven enough for a city of 
more than that population. I once taught 
in the country schools of Indiana. There 
they have one township trustee, and he at- 
tends to the roads, builds bridges, levies 
taxes, hires teachers—in fact he is the 
“whole thing.” You never hear of favor- 
itism, nor of poor teaching. The patrons 
may elect a teacher, but the trustee need 
not follow their direction. If we reduced 
the size of our boards it would be better. 
The President’s address refers to the vac- 
cination and compulsory attendance laws. 
These laws need revision. I believe in 
vaccination, but I also believe that Boards 
of Health ought to be empowered to excuse 
certain children temporarily from vaccina- 
tion on account of bad health. Under the 
present law this can not be done. , 

Supt. Miller: I suppose that I stand 
alone in the matter of the election of direc- 
tors. The tendency is toward a_ small 
number elected at large. I don’t believe 
in it. There are two extremes in the 
matter, but I am sure that the more nearly 
we bring the schools to the people the 
better. We have six wards and two direc- 
tors to each ward and there is no friction. 
The meetings take rarely more than one 
hour. The different political and relig- 
ious factions of the community are all 
represented. If the directors were elected 
at large only one class of the community, 
or one part of the city, might be repre- 
sented. If there is a director representing 
a ward he will be the fellow who will be 
sure to see what is needed there. The 
other fellows do not have the time. Every 
creed and faction should, by right, be 
represented on the board. 

Supt. Cannon: The worst thine that ever 
happened to us was having six directors. 
The board ought not to be composed of 
an even number of men. 

Supt. Coughlin: When you suggest that 
the mayor or court appoint the directors, 
that is centralization of the most pro- 
nounced type. 

Supt. Shipman: In my town we have 
nine wards, and three directors were 
elected from each ward. Later the num- 
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ber from each ward was reduced to two. 
Now we sometimes do not have a quorum 
on the meeting nights. There had better 
be one to a ward. If the number is uneven 
ties are avoided. 

Supt. Richey: I have received and ex- 
amined the school laws of all the states 
and have noticed improvements in school 
laws. Indiana and Illinois want their 
school laws codified. I do not believe in 
taking the administration of their school 
affairs from the people. But we do want 
the schools taken away from the influence 
of cliques and parties. The board should 
not look after the matter of repairs, etc. 
This work should be done by experts. The 
board should confine its work to legisla- 
tion and advice. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on nominations 
sented the following report: 

1. It is recommended that the next 
annual meeting of the Convention be held 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

2. The following have been nominated as 
the officers for the ensuing year: 

President—E. E. Miller, of Bradford. 

Vice-President—Jos. Howerth, of Sha- 
mokin. 

i iiaaaaiaa McGuire, of Beaver 
alls. 

Treasurer—S. H. Dean, of Mt. Carmel. 

Executive Committee—M. G. Brum- 
baugh, of Philadelphia; R. E. Laramy, of 
Pheenixville; J. L. Allison, of Wilkinsburg. 

The report was adopted and the officers 
declared elected. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer made the following brief 
report: The number of members enrolled 
was seventy-six, twelve of whom were life 
members or had enrolled at Williamsport 
in January. Amount receiver from en- 
rollment of delegates, $64.00. 

Adjourned. 


pre- 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE afternoon session of the Depart- 
ment was opened with music by a 
mixed chorus from the Maclay School, led 


by Prof. Rose. The selections were well 
rendered and were received with applause. 
The first business of the meeting was the 
report of the committee on 


REVISION OF LAW AS TO TEXT-BOOKS. 


Supt. Lose reported from this committee 
that they had not had time to formulate a 
bill since yesterday, and as there was no 
immediate necessity for a change in the 
law, asked that the committee be continued 
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until next year. The report was received 
and the committee continued. 

As the other committees were not ready 
to report at this time, Supt. Phillips, of 
Scranton read his paper on 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES IN THE SELECTION AND 
CARE OF TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 


The term “business” might suggest 
without much exercise of the imagination 
the idea of a great department store. The 
teachers of the various grades with the dif- 
ferent subjects as found in textbooks and 
the like may be compared to salesmen in 
charge of the various divisions of this ideal 
store. Day by day as the customers—the 
children—are met, their needs carefully 
studied and through the process of years, 
by law limited to at least three, a close, 
intimate and accurate knowledge is ac- 
quired. of what these customers truly need. 

The salesmen make their report of goods 
needed or demanded by the trade, based 
upon the aforesaid knowledge secured, to 
the head of the purchasing department— 
the school board, under the law—and this 
head or buyer receives said report, looks 
it over, perhaps throws it into the waste 
basket, and orders according to his own 
sweet will regardless of consequences to 
the business. Result, what might have 
been expected; loss of trade, weakened 
credit and frequently real or threatened 
bankruptcy. Of what avail was consulta- 
tion with salesmen or heads of depart- 
ments? The power of selection and pur- 
chase were put into his hands by the pro- 
prietor—the law—and he will purchase 
where and what he pleases, oftentimes to 
personal advantage. 

While this state of affairs does not al- 
ways exist owing to the personal character 
of the buyer, there is nothing to prevent 
this operation taking place at any time the 
inclination exists and nothing can prevent 
such action under the law. 

But does this parallelism hold true? 
Can the school district be likened to a 
department store, the teachers to salesmen, 
the board of controllers or directors to buy- 
ers, and the state, the law, to the proprie- 
tor? No city or borough is in the mind of 
the writer. Simply the law itself and its 
possibilities if pushed to a logical conclu- 
sion. 

In speaking of textbooks, book publish- 
ers, or book agents, it has become the 
fashion to decry all methods used, and, 
while sometimes gross injustice is done 
reputable people and reputable methods, yet 
every practice is set in operation under a 
law that has not been fundamentally 
changed for a period of fifty years. The 
section of the law is so familiar to you all 
that it could probably be repeated verbatim 
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et literatim and I might add, et punctuatim. 
That we may have it, however, clearly 
before us I venture to quote: 

Act May 8th, 1854, Sec. 25, P. L. Page 
623. “That immediately after the annual 
election of teachers in each school district 
of the state, and before the opening of 
school for the ensuing term, there shall be 
a meeting of the directors or controllers 
and teachers of each district, at which meet- 
ing the directors or controllers shall decide 
upon a series of school books in the differ- 
ent branches to be taught during the ensu- 
ing year; which books, and no other, shall 
be used in the schools of the district during 
said period.” 

This is supplemented by an interpreta- 
tion of the law by one of the early occu- 
pants of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction’s chair, probably near the same 
half-century mark, as follows: 

“The power of selecting the books to be 
used by the pupils is left by law exclusively 
in the hands of the directors, with that of 
prescribing the branches to be pursued in 
the schools,” and now follows the most 
complete example of irony to be found in 
any work of rhetoric in the whole collec- 
tion. “But consultation with teachers on 
the textbooks to be used is a legal require- 
ment.” 

The greatest trouble with the exercise 
of business principles in the selection of 
textbooks is that, after all these years, the 
state through proper legislation has not 
awakened to the fact that since the Year 
of our Lord 1854 a few cities and boroughs 
of respectable size have been created or 
have arisen in this glorious commonwealth 
and that “consultation” with from three 
hundred to three thousand teachers is ut- 
terly impracticable, and that city and bor- 
ough superintendents, as a rule, are, to a 
modest degree at least, acquainted with the 
best in the textbook world and should have 
a suggestion or two occasionally to make 
under some law that has not as yet found 
its way upon the statute books. 

The selection in every city and borough 
should rest with the head of the educational 
department who is. in constant consultation 
with his teachers, thus getting his informa- 
tion from those best fitted to render the 
same. 

We can, each for himself, hug the delu- 
sion that any reference herein contained 
does not apply to his particular locality 
owing to excellence of material, etc., in his 
board of education or control; but bear in 
mind, please, that it is the law that is under 
consideration and its unlimited powers, and 
not individuals and moral suasion. 

Business selection of textbooks should 
certainly demand the same attention as 
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from similar officials in any large operation 
and an antiquated law that never had in 
view modern conditions cannot too soon be 
relegated to the educational archives of 
the early days. 

The selection of books and supplies in 
all our good high schools furnishes a 
method that should be pursued in the selec- 
tion of the same in the grades. No agent 
thinks of interviewing a member of the 
board of control before consulting with the 
principal of the school. The principal’s 
recommendation to the board, endorsed by 
the superintendent, rarely fails of accept- 
ance. Why should not the same method 
prevail all along the line? The antiquated 
law quoted with its interoretation which 
has become so hoary from tradition has 
always proved an obstacle in any business- 
like selection of books and supplies. I have 
not referred here to the actual care of the 
books on the part of teachers. 

I know there are districts—perhaps cities 
—where every teacher, by a process of 
double or triple entry, charges and credits 
all books given and received, and period- 
ically recalls and inventories and passes 
upon the value of waste stock that is only 
fit for the rubbish heap and should not take 
the teacher’s time, which should be devoted 
to things of far greater importance. The 
occasional loss of a book should not make 
both the pupil and teacher’s life miserable, 
getting at the exact price of a book that 
has already passed through several hands 
and upon which there is absolutely no 
business method of computing value. 
Teachers should be careful in the general 
oversight of all books and supplies—and I 
believe they are to a remarkable degree— 
but if their life is to be narrowed down to 
a system of clerical work we had better 
resume the old days when free textbooks 
and supplies were not such a burden. All 
books should, of course, be properly cov- 
ered, and no book should pass from one 
possession to another without the sanitary 
precaution of changing this cover. In these 
days of microbes, germs, bacilli and what 
not? this caution might seem altogether 
superfluous. 

To my mind the whole gist of the matter 
lies in a reconstruction of the law, thus 
to place in the power of the accredited 
head of the system that control, suggestion 
and selection, that will give a business air 
to the whole process and which in any 
business outside of the effeminacy of 
school teaching or supervision would be 
cheerfully accredited for purely business 
reasons, 

It is a mystery that occasionally an offi- 
cial document or law cannot be issued or 
enacted that will have some recognition of 
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a borough or city. Sometime, it is to be 
hoped, that without so-called special legis- 
lation, the different boroughs and cities can 
perform some action or receive some ac- 
knowledgment, that they have a place upon 
the educational map. 

Do not for a moment believe that Scran- 
ton or the board of control of the city of 
Scranton are “sinners beyond all others,” 
or that its superintendent of schools or 
teachers are overridden beyond all hope. 
Such a supposition is a delusion and a 
snare. By the law we stand and under the 
law we must be judged as to whether good 
or evil conditions can exist under it. 
Furthermore, revision of this and many 
other laws that are anachronistic in charac- 
ter would be welcomed even by “ ye book 
agent,” so often the bane of the school 
director’s life. 

I have no word at this time of fault- 
finding with these men. They, or rather 
their methods, are simply the outgrowth of 
a vicious system fostered under the law, 
and they are compelled to practice many 
wiles because the same are rendered more 
or less respectable—under the law. If 
these gentlemen of the textbook road could, 
under the law, approach a single individual 
with accredited power who is the recog- 
nized head of the educational system, and 
who would stand or fall as their wares were 
passed upon—to keep the department store 
figure in mind—even they would welcome 
the day and Pennsylvania would soon re- 
cover from the reflection cast upon it as 
being “the book agents’ state.” 

In no other way can a business selection 
of books be made than through some re- 
sponsible single head in city and borough 
and the same individual be accountable for 
results so far as the wisdom of choice is 
concerned. Too much power is given to 
the school director or controller under the 
law and too little to the city and borough 
superintendent. 

To the members of our boards of educa- 
tion throughout the state too much credit 
cannot be given for their untiring, often 
thankless, care of the education of the 
young. I am amazed as I see the great 
work that is being accomplished by them, 
oftentimes without a word of commenda- 
tion from the public or the press and fre- 
quently most bitter criticism. New envi- 
ronments and conditions would eventually 
be welcomed by them in the freedom from 
so much annoyance that now ensues from 
the selection of textbooks and supplies. 

Whether the selection of supplies accord- 
ing to modern ideas should be given into 
the hands of an individual as well as the 
other business matters of the district, is a 
question that is now being attempted for 
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solution. Cities of the middle West are 
placing tremendous powers in the hands of 
a few individuals whose actions are to be 
passed upon by the boards in session, and 
I am not prepared at this time to offer a 
suggestion as to how far this power should 
be carried. 

The same argument for selection of sup- 
plies holds as for textbooks. All superin- 
tendents are in close touch with the most 
improved methods, devices and materials 
used in the schoolroom. A knowledge of 
existing conditions is best known to them 
and they are the proper judges of what 
materials would be most satisfactory in the 
way of results. 

The care of both books and supplies can 
well be left to the business acumen of the 
boards of directors or controllers. They 
have the business instinct and practical 
training. Their knowledge of the requisite 
details for receipt and delivery are gener- 
ally better than that of the educational end. 
Their grasp of large amounts and syste- 
matic arrangement, I think, as a rule, fit 
them peculiarly for the business end of the 
system. The methods of book-keeping and 
careful attention to detail in vogue in some 
of our large cities would do credit to any 
great commercial enterprise. Extrava- 
gance is apt to be practiced in dealing with 
public utilities and a check is needed which 
many boards through properly accredited 
requisitions and check lists are safeguard- 
ing. A qualified clerk with sufficient assist- 
ance entirely removed from contact with 
the teaching force should be provided in 
every large city. Requisitions upon this 
department should be made only through 
principals of buildings, countersigned by 
the ward supervisors or superintendent of 
schools. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that, 
now that the administration of various 
laws, compulsory attendance, vaccination, 
child-labor and others, I might add, “ too 
numerous to mention” are coming under 
the jurisdiction of the state department of 
education, it behooves us all upon whom 
rests the responsibility of faithful enact- 
ment that more and more system enter into 
our work; that we more and more impress 
upon those under whom we directly labor 
that what we suggest from time to time is 
the result of years of investigation and 
mature thought; that we offer our ideas as 
the educational experts and that our opin- 
ion of what is essential shall not be lightly 
considered. 

Superintendents should not be drawn into 
any entanglements in the selection of books 
and supplies. The dignity of the office 
demands full recognition at the hands of 
publishers and their agents, whether of 
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books or supplies, and proper legislation 
should be enacted that no more shall ap- 
pear upon ariy program of state department 
of city and borough superintendents a topic 
that in itself shows that the converse may 
be true. : 

To quote law again: “ That school direc- 
tors or controllers shall purchase textbooks 
and other necessary school supplies for use 
in the public schools of their respective 
school districts, etc.” 

This section of the law, as you observe, 
eliminates entirely any reference to consul- 
tation with teachers or others qualified to 
judge and leaves the question absolutely 
open as to materials to be supplied. The 
whole trend of the law is for districts where 
there is no legal supervision, and thus the 
adjustment is wholly placed, as in such in- 
stances it may properly belong, with the 
school board. 

In country districts where the term is the 
minimum, salaries low and changes of 
teachers frequent, there must be some con- 
tinuous body to pass upon necessities for 
schools, but my contention is that such 
amendments to existing laws, or new legis- 
lation, should be effected as will make more 
definite and authoritative power that will 
simplify existing conditions and make the 
whole school administrative adjustment 
more educative in character. 


The superintendent, be it understood, 
shall not have unlimited powers or be 
placed by law in a position in which for a 
period of three years he could pose as a 
dictator and be perniciously offensive in the 


exercise of his prerogatives. I believe the 
relations existing between boards of control 
and superintendents are of the most 
friendly character, as a rule. Rarely is the 
superintendent’s advice rejected where res- 
olutely insisted upon. School boards con- 
tinually show their faith in the man they 
have placed at the head of educational 
affairs by frequent and most amicable in- 
tercourse. The unfortunate part of the 
case is that his relations are personal rather 
than legal. 

A definite expression of authority vested 
in him by a state law in all cities, where 
there is no special act of the legislature 
governing, would assist local conditions 
with the boards of control in a very large 
measure and remove embarrassments that 
frequently arise under a law that applies 
with equal force to both city and country 
districts where conditions are so utterly at 
variance. No superintendent would at- 
tempt, at least for a great length of time, 
to be “the whole show.” Common sense, 
tact and diplomacy would enter here as in 
all other relations whether commercial or 
educational. While not hoisting the signal 
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of danger or throwing down the gauntlet 
into the arena for mortal combat, I would 
express the belief that the power of the 
book and other agents with the boards of 
control will grow, and is growing, less and 
the influence of superintendent and teacher 
is becoming more and more potent in ques- 
tions that are largely intellectual in char- 
acter. 

In the selection of books and supplies an 
ideal way would be to have separate com- 
mittees of teachers appointed upon the vari- 
ous textbooks and supplies needed. These 
members to report individually in writing 
to the superintendent or proper authority 
after a full investigation and analysis. In 
cases of divergent opinion to again come 
together as committees to discuss the vari- 
ous points at issue concerning the books 
and, supplies before them and reach an 
agreement as a committee as to what is 
best, all things considered, from the stand- 
point of the pupil without reference to any 
extraneous power or influence. These va- 
rious committees then to come together as 
a committee of the whole and pass upon the 
required list. This investigation should 
cover weeks and, if necessary, months. All, 
so far as is practicable, of what is newest 
should be brought to their attention and 
as a result of the report of this larger body 
a basis would be reached as the outcome of - 
such investigation and examination as 
would probably serve for a decade in selec- 
tion of things requisite for the highest 
advancement and progress of the schools. 

Despite all that has been said, criticism 
of existing conditions is as easy as the 
belief in the theory to let well enough alone. 
“Don’t stir up trouble” is the motto too 
often pursued. A wise constructive policy 
is undoubtedly to be preferred to a destruc- 
tive one and if the legislative committee, 
whether of this body, or the standing one 
of the State Teachers’ Association, will 
take the matter in hand and recommend to 
the appropriate legislative authority all 
matters needing adjustment, which can by 
communicating with the various city and 
borough superintendents be readily secured, 
a basis of agreement can be reached upon 
which to formulate much needed legisla- 
tion. 

The teaching force of the state is largely 
censurable for not exercising a ereater in- 
fluence upon the educational affairs of the 
state as represented by its legislative en- 
actments Judging all political districts by 
our own, I believe our legislative represen- 
tatives are ready to accept what we as edu- 
cators present for their consideration, 
being convinced that the same represents 
the most advanced thought and wisdom 
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secured from educational comparisons and 
school administration. 

Reforms and innovations are slowly 
coming. Let us each put his shoulder to 
the wheel of progress that the Keystone 
State shall regain and maintain educational 
supremacy, which can only be done by 
throwing off the shackles that seemingly 
bind us, owing to antiquated laws and cus- 
toms whose usefulness we have so long 
outgrown. 

The discussion of this paper was de- 
ferred in order to give Dr. Dixon, who was 
to follow, an opportunity to read his paper. 

The pupils under Prof. Rose sang two 
selections, and then retired to their respec- 
tive rooms. 

Dr. Samuel Dixon, State Commissioner 
of Health, was introduced and read the 
following paper on 

An address was then delivered by Sam- 
uel G. Dixon, M.D., State Commissioner of 
Health, upon the 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: The con- 
nection between education and health as 
common factors in promoting the welfare 
of the State is so manifest and so real that 


every opportunity for interchange of 


thought between those who are engaged in 
the promotion of either, is to be welcomed. 
“Mens sana in corpore sano” is so ad- 
mirable a description of the fit man, ready 
for and equal to the performance of duty 
that it can never become trite or stale. 
The educator cannot too earnestly aim to 
preserve the due balance between these two 
essential elements in the make up of the 
individual. The mind may be stored to 
repletion with facts, but if it be not sound 
or sane, this accumulation of facts which 
we call knowledge will be of little use to 
its owner or service to others, as it can 
never be thoroughly sound and serviceable 
if it inhabits a body which is enervated or 
tortured by disease. Even when this equi- 
librium is disturbed for a brief period, the 
child who is undergoing the process of 
education is temporarily disabled from the 
use of its mental faculties and its education 
is for the time being interrupted. Fre- 
quent interruptions of this kind seriously 
retard the progress of a pupil, and occa- 
sional interruptions on the part of a con- 
siderable number of pupils are detrimental 
to the morals and discipline of the school 
and a discouragement to the teacher. 

The most common cause of such inter- 
ruptions is the prevalence of contagious or 
communicable diseases among the pupils. 
The time is gone by when educators took 
offence at the statement that schools were 
often centers for the propagation of disease 





of this nature. You are well convinced of 
the fact and are ready to welcome any sug- 
gestion which may lessen the frequency of 
such visitations, and increase regularity of 
attendance on the part of the pupils. 

Teachers often suspect that some par- 
ticular child is not well enough to attend 
school, but not having the requisite knowl- 
edge to determine the nature of the illness, 
hesitate to incur the displeasure of parents 
by sending the scholar home. They are 
perplexed and disheartened by the dullness 
and idleness of a pupil, not suspecting that 
such pupil is neither dull nor idle, but is 
suffering from some physical disability. 
They have not had the special education 
which will enable them to detect the incipi- 
ent stages of a contagious disease and so 
nip an epidemic in the bud by promptly 
dismissing the pupil who exhibits such 
symptoms. Thus while they theoretically 
possess the authority to dismiss or suspend 
a child “for sanitary reasons,” this pro- 
vision is to a great extent nullified by lack 
of the knowledge needed to carry it out. 
It is this unsatisfactory condition of things 
that it is proposed to remedy by the com- 
paratively recent suggestion of the “ Med- 
ical Inspection of Schools.” 

This, be it understood, is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from the Sanitary In- 
spection of Schools. The latter pertains to 
the condition of school buildings and rooms, 
books, ventilation, heating, water supply, 
lighting, desk and chair arrangement and 
similar matters, and does not require espe- 
cial medical knowledge; but the medical 
inspection of a school pertains to the phys- 
ical condition of the pupil and can only be 
made by an educated physician. 

As regards the history of this movement 
in this country, the idea seems to have been 
first inaugurated in the city of Philadel- 
phia many years ago, in the parochial 
schools, but public opinion was not ripe for 
it, and it was abandoned owing to the oppo- 
sition of the ignorant and prejudiced, and 
the honor was allowed to lapse to Boston. 
I say “honor” because, although a some- 
what similar inspection had long been 
known in Europe, the system adopted in 
that city was so effective and its results 
were so ably demonstrated that it has been 
introduced in Brussels and other European 
cities as the “ Boston plan.” 

The method was soon taken up in other 
American cities, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and St. Louis following in rapid 
succession. As we are informed by Mr. 
Wm. Lauder, an intelligent member of the 
Broad Top Township School Board, in an 
excellent address delivered before the Con- 
vention of Directors in Bedford in Decem- 
ber last, from which I shall not hesitate to 
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quote, the people of Massachusetts have 
become so convinced of the advantages 
afforded by the Boston system that the 
Legislature of that State has during the 
past year enacted a law making medical 
inspection compulsory in every school in 
the State. ‘This may appear a stretch of 
authority, but it is founded on the well 
known principle that the school authorities, 
at least during the period that the child is 
in actual attendance on the school, stand to 
the child in loco parentis. They are, there- 
fore, directly responsible for the health of 
the child. Not only so, but, by so much 
more as they are more intelligent and better 
informed than the majority of the parents 
of the scholars, by so much is their respon- 
sibility heightened and so much greater is 
their opportunity and their capability for 
safeguarding the children’s health. 

“Our children belong to us,” say some 
of the parents, “to do as we please with 
them.” “No,” replies the Commonwealth, 
“they belong in part to you and in part to 
the whole people, and we, the people, do 
not intend that they shall grow up in ignor- 
ance, or that their education shall be inter- 
fered with by your neglect to keep their 
bodies in sound condition so that they may 
profit by the instruction which we are pro- 
viding for them. We require you to send 


your children to school for so many hours 
daily during so many months in each year 
and we expect you to exercise reasonable 
care in maintaining the health of your chil- 
dren, and especially in respect to such dis- 
eases as are liable to be conveyed to other 


children. As, however, the constant exer- 
cise of such care may be a burden and 
expense to you, we are willing to share it 
with you, during the time that we are re- 
sponsible for their care.” 

This seems to me a fair ‘statement of the 
case, and any parents who consider this 
provision an infringement of their liberties 
need to go to school themselves to learn 
the true meaning of the word liberty. 
Such individuals are fortunately few. Dr. 
Somers, of Philadelphia, who has made a 
careful study of this subject, embodying 
his results in an admirable prize essay, 
states that “out of 76,085 examinations 
made in Chicago there was but a single 
law-suit instituted. by parents,” and that in 
this, the only case which he has been able 
to discover, Judge Ball of the Superior 
Court, decided that the medical inspection 
of schools was constitutional and the case 
was not appealed. I have spoken of the 
medical inspection of schools as a new idea, 
and so it is in this country, but in the city 
of Paris it has been practiced for seventy 
years and now extends to all schools pri- 
vate as well as public. In Germany it is 
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so well understood that a backward child 
is usually a defective child physically, that 
every child who fails to pass the examina- 
tions at the end of two years is subjected 
to a critical examination by experts in order 
to determine if possible the retarding cause. 
In Great Britain every school, even in the 
smallest hamlet, is under strict medical 
supervision. 

Before laying before you a few figures 
indicating what need there is for a system 
of this kind, allow me to briefly explain its 
scope and objects. I shall do this partly 
in the language of Dr. Thomas Darlington, 
Health Commissioner of the City of New 
York, as found in a circular issued in the 
year 1906 by the Health Department of 
that city, entitled “ Working Plan of the 
System of Medical Inspection and Exam- 
ination of School Children in the City of 
New York.” 

Its object is then, first to determine, by 
repeated and systematic examination of 
school children by a physician employed for 
that purpose, the presence of cases of in- 
fectious or contagious diseases in a school. 
To be effective this inspection should be 
made daily. 

In the second place, all children discov- 
ered to be suffering from any such diseases 
are to be immediately sent home and ex- 
cluded from school as provided for by law. 

Thirdly, the case so excluded is to be 
kept under supervision and all precautions 
in regard to isolation and disinfection are 
to be insisted on. 

Fourthly, the treatment of such minor 
contagious affections as do not necessitate 
school exclusion. 

Fifthly, obtaining information of unre- 
ported cases of contagious diseases at the 
homes of pupils. 

Sixthly, the enforcement of the law re- 
quiring the exclusion from school of chil- 
dren in whose families or houses contagious 
diseases exist; and, 

Finally, and by no means least important 
from the educational standpoint, a com- 
plete physical examination of each school 
child, on admission to school or as soon 
thereafter as may be convenient, in order to 
determine any physical defects or disabili- 
ties which may exist and may prove ob- 
stacles to the full enjoyment of educational 
privileges by such child. 

To properly carry out a system of this 
kind requires in a city of considerable size 
a corps of medical inspectors all of whom 
must be educated physicians and a nurse 
or nurses, who by attending immediately to 
minor ailments may make it unnecessary 
to exclude the child and thus to interrupt 
its education even for a day. The practi- 
cal working of such a system is thus de- 
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scribed by Dr. Samuel H. Durgin, chair- 
man of the Boston Board of Health, in a 
letter received November 2, 1906. 

“The Board (of Health) selects and 
employs one medical inspector for each of 
the fifty school districts. He is paid two 
hundred dollars a year from the annual ap- 
propriation for this department (health), 
and has four to six school buildings in 
which are accommodated from 1,500 to 
2,000 pupils. He visits each school as soon 
as convenient after nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon of each school day, and there learns 
from the teachers what pupils appear to be 
ill and need his observation. He receives 
from the teacher a slip of paper on which 
is marked the name of the pupil who brings 
it, and on the same slip he will mark his 
diagnosis and state whether or not the child 
is too ill to remain in school for the day, 
and if so he is sent home for the observa- 
tion and care of his parents and family 
physician. The Medical Inspector exer- 
cises no authority whatever except that if 
the illness of the child is of an infectious 
character, he orders the child home and 
reports the fact to the Board of Health. 
He is never allowed to prescribe or in any 
way interfere with the prerogatives of the 
family physician. If in the examination of 
a school child a tongue depresser becomes 
necessary, a piece of pine wood is used, 
which the Board of Health supplies (a 
specimen of which I will send you) and 
which is destroyed after one use. The 
Medical Inspector also receives a daily bul- 
letin of infectious diseases reported to the 
Board of Health, from which he selects 
those in his district, visits them to see if 
the isolation is satisfactory to the Board 
of Health, and reports. the facts to said 
Board.” 

The list of diseases which require that 
a child presenting symptoms of the same 
should be immediately sent home, as fixed 
by the New York Board of Health, . is 
“smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, meas- 
les, chicken pox, whooping cough, or 
mumps.” In all cases of sore throat cul- 
tures are taken to determine the presence 
of the diphtheria bacillus. Cases of small- 
pox, scarlet fever and measles are reported 
by telephone to the Central office of the 
Department of Health, so that a diagnos- 
titian may at once visit the case, confirm 
the diagnosis, and if confirmed order imme- 
diate isolation. A postal card is then sent 
from the Division of Contagious Diseases 
to the principal of the school informing 
him or her of the presence of contagious 
disease with instructions that no member 
of the family be allowed to attend school 
until the termination of the case as certified 
to by a physician of the department and 





disinfection of the premises. In addition 
to the above list of eruptive or contagious 
diseases, children whose heads are infested 
with living lice and those who give evi- 
dence of dormant infestation, and whose 
parents obstinately refuse or neglect’ to 
treat them are to be excluded. Also those 
suffering from contagious diseases of the 
eye and skin. 

The majority of such children are not 
actually ill and with proper care and med- 
ical attention need not be a menace to the 
other pupils, but unfortunately few of them 
receive proper care and attention at their 
own homes. Hence in addition to the med- 
ical inspectors it has been found desirable 
to employ school nurses, who may treat 
such cases at the school and thus make it 
unnecessary to send them home and exclude 
them from school for possibly a consider- 
able period. 

When I state that in the city of New 
York, during a period of three months, out 
of 24,538 children who were actually ex- 
cluded from school for longer or shorter 
periods, only 400 had serious diseases, im- 
periling their own lives, the others being 
more of the character of “nuisances,” it 
will be seen what an advantage such a sys- 
tem may prove from an educational point 
of view. 

But to return to the question of the im- 
portance of systematic medical inspection. 
School Director Lauder, already quoted, 
tells us that the first day that medical in- 
spection went into effect in the schools of 
New York, 140 children were found to be 
ill with dangerous contagious diseases or 
affected with contagious skin diseases, or 
infested with parasites. 

In Boston during the first four months 
5,825 pupils were found to be sick, of whom 
1,035 needed to be sent immediately home. 
Of these 286 were capable of spreading the 
disease from which they were suffering to 
their fellow pupils. The New York report 
for the year 1905 presents the following 
figures: 

Number of visits to schools..........46,605 
Number of children examined...... 2,190,527 
Number of children excluded..........6.405 


In the annual report for 1905 of the 
Board of Health of Philadelphia. in which 
city this duty is assigned to the fifty assist- 
ant medical inspectors, we find that during 
that year the total number of schools vis- 
ited was 315, the number of visits made 
was 51,412, the number of pupils referred 
to inspectors by principals for examination 
was 74,524, the number of individual ex- 
aminations was 141,303, the total number 
of pupils examined was 215,827, the num- 
ber excluded from school was 7,598, the 
number of pupils found to be requiring 
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medical care, but not needing to be ex- 
cluded from school, was 27,481. 

Through the kindness of Dr. A. A. 
Cairns, Chief Medical Inspector of the 
Bureau of Health of the same city, I have 
had an opportunity of examining the re- 
ports for 1906 in advance of publication. 
Taking the single month of October in the 
past year we obtain the following results: 

The number of schools assigned was 316, 
the number of visits made was 1,449, the 
number of pupils referred by the principal 
was 7,556, the number excluded was 206, 
the number of individual special examina- 
tions was 3,167 and the total number of ex- 
aminations was 10,723. 

In the city of Chicago, during a period 
of four months 233 schools were visited 
with the result that 1,417 cases of diph- 
theria and 306 cases of scarlet fever were 
discovered in actual attendance on school. 
Every one of these cases let it be remem- 
bered might have been the starting point 
of an epidemic. Not only in the large 
cities, however, but in many of the smaller 
ones and even in villages has such a sys- 
tem been put into successful practice. 
Among them may be mentioned Milwaukee, 
Newark, N. J., Cleveland, Ohio, Orange, 
N. J., Newton and Brookline, Mass., and 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

In fact there is no good and sufficient 
reason why small boroughs and townships 
should not provide themselves with this 
safeguard as well as cities. Where the 
population is very sparse and the number 
of physicians is limited, it might be in- 
augurated on a basis of weekly instead of 
daily inspections. In this way one physi- 
cian could easily take care of several 
schools. 

Now, as to the results of this plan. What 
has been accomplished by it to justify the 
expense and trouble which it involves? In 
a general way it may be said that the fact 
that both abroad and in this country 
wherever it has been inaugurated it has 
been continued with one single exception, 
a sufficient indication that results have 
been obtained in the interests of education, 
or of health, or both, which in the esti- 
mation of the authorities and the people 
justified it. 

The one example referred to is in the 
city of Chicago and is evidently due to that 
bane of civic government in this country 
—political interference. The results ob- 
tained would certainly have justified its 
continuance. The Chief Medical Inspector 
of the Chicago Department of Health 
writes me under date of November 5, 1906: 
“While the fifty inspectors were at work 
they reduced perceptibly the number of 
cases of infectious diseases.” 
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In the city of New York an infectious 
form of eye disease called Trachoma was 
known to prevail but there was no way of 
determining to what extent. In the spring 
of 1902, several specially instructed inspec- 
tors were detailed to determine this ques- 
tion as far as school children were con- 
cerned. The report showed that 17 per 
cent. of all the school children were suf- 
fering from this painful and disabling affec- 
tion. Immediately the dispensaries and 
hospitals were overrun with children who 
desired to obtain certificates showing that 
they were under treatment so that they 
might be able to return to school, and it 
was found necessary to open a special hos- 
pital for the treatment of this disease 
alone. The following are the figures for 


the work of this hospital in the year 1903: 
Number of cases treated by operation 4,337 
Number of cases treated without opera- 

tion .... 
Total number. . 


. 11,590 
. 15,036 
Silane that this panne always 
seriously impairs vision, and often pro- 
duces blindness, it will at once be seen how 
greatly the educational capacity of this 
large number of children was increased by 
curing the trouble, as well as how great a 
menace to other children was removed. 

One of the most serious communicable 
diseases of childhood at the present day is 
known to be diphtheria. In 1900, the 
deaths from this disease in the United 
States were 16,475, the majority of whom 
were school children. In this state alone 
between 2,200 and 2,300 deaths from this 
disease take place annually, of which it is 
safe to put down 70 per cent. as of children 
of school age. 

In Chicago medical inspection was insti- 
tuted in 1900. During the year preceding 
3,931 cases of that disease had occurred of 
which 843 were fatal. During 1900 the 
number of cases fell to 3,303, a decrease of 
628, and the number of deaths was re- 
duced to 797, a decrease of 46. Of course 
a single instance of this kind cannot be 
considered conclusive but it is at least sig- 
nificant. The Massachusetts State Board 
of Health does not hesitate to express its 
conviction that medical inspection is re- 
tarding the spread of diphtheria in that 
state. In Chicago, so far as scarlet fever 
is concerned, a diminution of 2,325 cases 
and 307 deaths was shown as compared 
with the year preceding inspection. Simi- 
lar good effects have been noted in other 
cities but exact figures to demonstrate them 
are not available. One most important re- 
sult of such a system of inspection which 
was probably not anticipated is the dis- 
covery of unreported cases of contagious 
disease at the homes. 
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At the fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Health Authorities of Pennsylvania, 
in 1898, an instructive paper on Medical 
inspection of schools was read by Dora 
Keen, the efficient secretary of the Public 
Education Society of Philadelphia. In the 
course of this paper the fact is mentioned 
that in Chicago 744 cases of diphtheria dis- 
covered in schools brought to light 2,619 
cases of that disease at home, while 231 
cases of scarlet fever discovered by the 
school inspectors disclosed 745 cases at 
home. It can readily be seen how many 
most promising epidemics had thus been 
nipped in the bud. 

Next in importance to the detection of 
the presence in school of children capable 
of communicating deadly germs or unclean 
parasites to their fellows by the discovery 
of cases of defective eyesight and hearing. 
Miss Keen, in the paper already referred to 
tells us that Philadelphia’s contribution to 
this branch of the inspection of school 
children commenced in 1878, under the 
direction of Dr. S. D. Risley, whose investi- 
gations were made under instructions from 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society. 
At the Fourth State Sanitary Convention 
of Pennsylvania, in the year 1890, Dr. 
Risley presented a paper on Defective Vis- 
ion in our Public Schools in which he gave 
the results of the examination of two thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-two eyes 
among the children in attendance. Of 
these one thousand and eighty-four were 
found to be more or less defective. In a 
large percentage the impairment of vision 
was so great as to unfit the children for 
continuing their work without serious in- 
jury to their eyes. “Many a child,” says 
Dr. Risley, “who gets on indifferently at 
school and gains a reputation for dullness 
or indolence is prevented from going for- 
ward by imperfect vision, a fact of which 
he may himself be ignorant; for how is the 
child to know but that the watering eyes, 
the blurring page, and the aching head 
which follow any protracted use of the eyes 
are the common lot of mankind. This has 
always been his experience; why not that 
of his fellows? So, without complaint he 
struggles on asking no relief from condi- 
tions which to him are only a part of the 
disagreeable duty of his school life.” What 
a melancholy picture is this: What an 
amount of needless suffering patiently 
borne it discloses and how serious an ob- 
stacle to the child’s educational progress 
it demonstrates: A case is recorded where 
a child went to school for two years with- 
out being able to learn his letters. On ex- 
amination he proved to have so high a 
degree of astigmatism that it was impos- 
sible for him to distinguish one letter from 
another. Glasses made a bright boy of 
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him. Not less serious although probably 
less frequent is the interference with a 
child’s progress in consequence of defective 
hearing. A boy thirteen years of age was 
found still in the primary grade of a certain 
school seeming to be hopelessly dull. Care- 
ful examination developed the fact that his 
hearing was very defective. Facilities 
were afforded for overcoming this disability 
and from being at the foot of his class he 
was soon at the head. In Boston 20.33 per 
cent. of the school children were found to 
be more or less disabled from receiving 
instruction from this cause. 

In Terre Haute, Indiana, out of 491 chil- 
dren examined 125 were found defective in 
hearing, and yet only three had been so 
recognized by their teachers. Already in 
some cities, prominent among which is 
Chicago, public day schools for the deaf 
have been established. This is mentioned 
simply as an indication of the frequent oc- 
currence of deafness in school children. 

Enough has been said I trust to establish 
two propositions, one, that the presence of 
contagious disease and disabling conditions 
in school children is a menace to both their 
own health and the health of the public, 
and a serious interference with education, 
the other that a well devised system of 
medical inspection of the scholars will to a 
great extent diminish these evils. The 
state is lavishing money to fit the rising 
generation for the duties of citizenship. At 
the same time it is permitting conditions 
to exist which in no trifling degree rob this 
provision of its value. A comparatively 
small outlay would be sufficient to inaugu- 
rate and maintain a system of preventive 
medicine in relation to its grand educa- 
tional system which would save a serious 
leak in its resources and prove the greatest 
blessing to the children. In conclusion: I 
am quite ready to endorse the assertion of 
Director Lauder when he says, “ There 
could not be a better and more active helper 
to the State Department of Health than a 
medical inspector of every school district 
in the state.” 

On motion of Supt. Downes the Depart- 
ment extended a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Dixon for his paper. 

Supt. Downes: Can local boards estab- 
lish inspection ? 

Dr. Dixon: In Chicago they did. There 
was one suit about the matter and the 
board was sustained. 

Supt. Downes: Has this ever been done 
in Pennsylvania? 

Dr. Dixon: No. 

Supt. Downes: Nine tenths of the back- 
ward children are so on account of some 
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these children able to survive. Medical in- 
spection will come very near to doing this. 

After Dr. Dixon had entered more fully 
into an explanation of the provisions of the 
law, reports of committees were again de- 
clared in order. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The legislative committee of the Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Superintendence 
recommend the endorsement by this body 
of the following proposed laws: 

1. The appropriation for school purposes 
of at least $8,000,000 per year for the next 
two years; the special appropriation of not 
less than $100,000 for township high 
schools; not less than $100,000 for borough 
high schools; and not less than $100,000 
for city high schools. 

2. The passage of an act standardizing 
and providing for the inspection of high 
schools. 

3. The passage of an act or acts estab- 
lishing consistent compulsory attendance, 
vaccination and child labor laws. 

4. The passage of an act permitting 
cities of the second and third classes to 
establish teachers’ training schools. 

5. The passage of an act providing a re- 
tirement fund for teachers. 

The following special resolutions are also 
recommended for endorsement: 

1. Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
Department that the matter of the issuance 
of labor certificates be left in the hands of 
our superintendents and principles, who 
have in their hands corroborative evidence 
of age and other needful information for the 
issuance of such certificates. 

2. Resolved, That the legislative com- 
mittee draft a bill to be presented to the 
legislature immediately, empowering the 
Governor to appoint a commission to 
codify the school laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

3. Resolved, That legislation be recom- 
mended extending to the boroughs the 
privilege of holding their teachers’ insti- 
tutes on any five days or ten half-days 
throughout the year. 

The report was adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee offered the following re- 
port: 

1. Resolved, That the thanks of the con- 
vention are due to the President of this 
Association for the efficient manner in 
which he has presided over the sessions of 
this convention; to the school authorities 
of Harrisburg for the use of the room in 
which the sessions were held; to the pupils 
for the music furnished; to Miss Herring 
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for her contributions to our entertainment; 
to Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, for their able and instructive 
addresses; and to all others who have con- 
tributed to the success of this convention. 

2. Resolved, That we heartily favor the 
appropriation of $8,000,000 annually for 
the support of the schools of the Common- 
wealth, and the additional sum of $100,000 
each annually for the township, borough 
and city high schools. 

3. Resolved, That we urge in the strong- 
est possible terms the passage by the Legis- 
lature of the bill now pending before it 
which provides for the appointment of a 
State Inspector of High Schools as a2 
deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend the en- 
actment of a law calling for the election 
at large of school directors in boroughs 
and cities by the votes of the whole people, 
and that the names of all candidates for 
school directors be placed on the official 
ballot in a separate column under the head- 
ing “School Director.” And Resolved 
further, That it is the judgment of this con- 
vention that a school board of five or seven 
members is preferable to a board composed 
of a greater number. 

5. Resolved, That we endorse the effort 
of the Department of Factory Inspection to 
incorporate into the child labor law a clause 
permitting children over twelve years of 
age to take employment upon all holidays 
and vacations upon temporary certificates 
issued by the school authorities. 

6. Resolved, That the following points 
should be incorporated in any bill enacted 
for the regulation of child labor in this 
state. 

1. The minimum age for the employment 
of children in factories should be not less 
than fourteen years. 

2. The evidence as to age should be cor- 
roborated by the affidavit of the parent or 
guardian, 

3. The number of hours per day for such 
labor should not exceed eight, nor forty- 
eight hours per week. 

4. The truant officer should have the 
same access to mills and factories as the 
deputy factory inspectors. 

5. The truant officer or any other citizen 
should be empowered to begin suit against 
an employer for violations of the law. 

6. No child under sixteen years or age 
may be employed unless said child can read, 
write and perform the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic. 

7. All certificates of employment should 
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be issued under the direction of the school 
authorities of the district in which the child 
resides. 

On motion of Supt. Downes the names of 
Dr. Dixon, Dr. Surface, and Capt. Delaney 
were added to the resolution of thanks. 

Supt. Buehrle called attention to the fact 
that the law does not recognize the term 
“truant officer” but speaks of an “ attend- 
ance officer.” 

Supt. Wilson moved to amend the fourth 
resolution by striking out the words “or 
seven.” The motion to amend was not 
acted on. 

Supt. Foos: What do you fellows want 
to change things for? I am having a fine 
time with my sixty-four. (Laughter.) 

Supt. Downes offered an amendment to 
the report in the shape of an additional 
resolution which read as follows: 

Whereas, Primary classes and schools 
are very much retarded in their progress 
by the admission of beginners (children 
that cannot read and write) whenever they 
apply, upon having reached the school age, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend the pas- 
sage of an act empowering school boards 
to admit beginners periodically in the 
course of the year. 

The chairman of the committee remarked 
that this resolution had been handed to 
them but as it was perhaps unconstitutional, 
they had not incorporated it in their report. 

Supt. Downes said that conditions in 
Harrisburg were such that there ought to 
be something done in the matter. 

The President thought that the resolu- 
tion might be passed even if it were not 
constitutional as showing the position of 
the Department in this matter. 

After some discussion of the question 
whether the Department should endorse any 
measure of doubtful constitutionality, the 
amendment was lost. 

The resolutions were then adopted as 
read. 

On motion of Supt. Robb, the committee 
on manual training appointed last year was 
continued for the coming year, no action 
having been taken during the past year. 

Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


6 dees striking feature of the evening ses- 
sion was the absence of almost all of 


the superintendents, who were doing what 
they could to influence legislation over at 


the Capitol. There was a large audience 
nevertheless, and the programme was car- 
ried out as printed. 
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The first paper was read by Professor H. 
A. Surface, State Economic Geologist, on 


NATURE STUDY IN THE SCHOOLS: METHODS 
AND EFFECTS. 


As a man thinks so is he. He seeks that 
of which he thinks. I have had occasion 
recently to travel on the train on Monday 
mornings, and note the various mental con- 
ditions of the passengers when reading the 
daily papers. The athlete asks, “ What’s 
the score?” and turns to the sporting col- 
umns at once. He knows and can readily 
discuss all of the scores in athletics that 
have been made by the football and base- 
ball teams of different colleges and cities. 
The matron turns to the woman’s depart- 
ment, the young lady to the fashion column, 
the statesman to the political news, the 
merchant to market quotations, the finan- 
cier to news from Wall Street, the preacher 
and a few saintly ladies to reports of Sun- 
day’s sermons, while the average thought- 
less person, without especially advanced in- 
terest in any one subject, revels in the 
general newspaper gossip. Not only does 
a man seek that of which he thinks, but he 
thinks of that of which he knows some- 
thing, and he knows that which he has 
been taught. Thus the teaching makes the 
man! Among his most potent teachers are 
the schools and their surroundings. He 
who has been taught the truths of nature 
thinks of nature. He who has been trained 
to observe his surroundings finds “ Every 
bush aflame with God.” Without such 
training one is like the man to whom, 


“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


The mind (or brain) of man never 
ceases to grow. Ask the oldest person in 
this audience and he will say that subjects 
which were obscure or undetermined in 
his mind five years ago, because he had 
not then thoroughly comprehended them, 
are now clearly perceived without any in- 
tervening conscious study to arrive at their 
solution. For example, I have long known 
that if a stick stand in a barrel or bucket 
of water it can freeze solid without burst- 
ing the vessel. I have never understood 
just why this was true, never read nor 
heard any explanation of the same. A few 
days ago, while engaged in light outdoor 
occupation, the explanation came to me 
clearly and in satisfactory solution, with- 
out study of the subject. 

The method in nature study should be 
that which will feed without stuffing. Men- 
tal indigestion results in turning away from 
the subject instead of drawing one toward 
it. In the words of Carleton: 
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The horse that we lead to the water 

Should be tempted, not tortured, to drink; 
The child should be given thought burdens 

But only to teach him to think. 

The results of such methods are con- 
tinuous thinking, and constantly finding 
more food for greater thought. 

It is best for the human mind to dwell 
upon that which is both practical and in- 
tellectual. I should not advocate any sub- 
ject for possibilities of mental training 
alone. This is too often the basis of the 
argument in favor of the so-called “dead 
languages.” Gymnastics in a gymnasium 
is better than none, but the exercise of the 
country boy which develops both an appe- 
tite for his breakfast and a breakfast for 
his appetite is far to be preferred to taking 
medicine by swinging upon horizontal bars. 
On the other hand, we would not advocate 
the exclusive consideration of that ex- 
tremely practical side of nature study indi- 
cated in Oliver Twist where the boy spells 
“weeds” and is then sent to weed the 
garden, with the statement by the master 
that “when he knows ’em, he goes and 
does ’em.” 

The best kind of study is that which per- 
mits us and in fact trains us to look at a 
subject from all possible points of view. 
Thus we are taught to avoid the errors of 
the blind men who went to “see” an ele- 
phant and gained their respective percep- 
tions by the sense of feeling, variously 
claiming that it was like a rope, a tree, a 
wall or a snake, as they respectively groped 
against the tail, leg, side or proboscis of the 
animal. When possible, a perspective or 
bird’s-eye view is advisable before begin- 
ning a subject, and occasionally while 
studying it, as well as quite necessary for a 
résumé when it is finished. 

We look at the same subject from dif- 
ferent points of view, according to our 
training and custom. Whatever the sub- 
ject which may be proposed, the teacher 
considers it from the educational stand- 
point, the preacher from the ethical, the 
lawyer from the legal, the statesman from 
the civic, the merchant from the financial, 
and the farmer from the “ practical” points 
of view. If in our teaching we can avoid 
the formation of improper conceptions 
based upon only a limited or partial view 
of a subject, we shall be coming very near 
the mark of success in this regard. A 
broad-minded man is so-called because he 
is able to consider all points of whatever 
subject may be presented to him. Nature 
study presents great possibilities for suc- 
cessfully training the mind to acquire the 
habit of this important and desired mental 
attitude. 
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One of the great objects in nature study 
is to become able to use in our daily lives, 
or for so-called practical purposes, the ap- 
plication of the principles of nature which 
underlie our very existence and the de- 
velopment or production of our necessities, 
such as food, heat, clothing, and all other 
requirements which are furnished in better 
quality and greater abundance by the ac- 
tive contact of the mind of man in a prac- 
tical way with Mother Nature. We agree 
thoroughly with the sentence of President 
Roosevelt, “It is a good thing to produce 
a certain number of trained scholars and 
students, but the education superintended 
by the State must seek rather to produce a 
hundred good citizens than merely one 
scholar, and it must be turned now and 
then from the class book to the study of 
the great book of nature itself.” President 
Roosevelt has here indicated what we con- 
sider a very important feature in the proper 
nature study method. We fear there has 
been too much emphasis given by some 
persons to the class-book and by others to 
the exclusive study of the great book of 
nature. We are convinced that the chief 
object of the method in nature study should 
be to train the learner in the methods of 
deriving the truth for himself directly 
from nature; and to do this he must come- 
as closely as possible into direct contact 
with natural phenomena, conditions, and 
objects. However, we cannot ignore the 
great storehouses of knowledge in our 
libraries, schools, museums, and the minds 
of educated persons. Therefore, we con- 
sider it best to effect a compromise between 
the extremists of the two systems, and 
teach something from books as well as 
something from nature. The proportion 
from each source must depend, to a great 
extent, upon the grade or stage of advance- 
ment of the learner. During the early 
part of his life most of his lessons may be 
derived from the study of natural objects, 
but as he grows older he gradually has 
greater need of the information contained 
in books. As he proceeds to his advanced 
studies and becomes a trained investigator 
he then goes back to nature to delve in her 
secret recesses in some special or technical 
field, and may discover or evolve new 
laws, methods, or facts, but at the same 
time he must depend to a great extent upon 
the result of his fellow-workers, and must 
have their publications to aid him in his 
original researches. 

There is considerable advantage to both 
teacher and pupils in emphasizing the prac- 
tical features of nature study. When a 
person begins to study the subject, and 
consequently at that time knows but little 
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about it, he is not interested in it, and the 
common question comes, “ What is the use 
of all this?” Thus, if he be shown that it 
has a practical bearing his interest may be 
arrested and held by this means alone un- 
til he learns enough about it to consider 
its attractiveness from mental and ethical 
points of view. Also it is frequently diffi- 
cult for teachers to introduce any innova- 
tion in school work unless parents or 
patrons of the school can be led to see its 
practical value. By using this means to 
enlist their sympathy and codperation the 
subject may be developed until the original 
“practical” view is entirely lost in the 
interesting scientific aspects which it pre- 
sents. Another reason for making our 
subjects practical is that this is just what 
most of our pupils must face sooner or 
later in the very necessary effort of coming 
into close contact with nature and wrest- 
ing from her the livelihood that we all 
must derive either directly or indirectly 
from this one source alone. To do this we 
must have a knowledge of nature, and must 
work from what might be called nature’s 
point of view and not man’s. How often 
de we fail when this is not considered. For 
example, we try to grow house plants in 
cramped artificial vessels with poor heat, 
poorer ventilation, abnormal dryness, and 
lack of plant food and cultivation, and 
wonder why they do not thrive. We keep 
fishes in scrupulously clean globes with 
perhaps nothing but white sand, a few shells 
and a little artificial castle in the water, 
and wonder why they are declining. We 
build boxes or houses for nests for birds 
and place the doors at the bottom, often 
making them square or rectangular, as our 
own doors, sometimes attaching a chimney 
and even windows for ventilation, and 
wonder why the birds do not see the 
beauty and utility of the miniature struc- 
tures which might suit us so well were we 
their size. 

We hear a great deal at present con- 
cerning nature study and agriculture in the 
schools. Unfortunately, there yet lingers 
in the minds of some persons the thought 
that agriculture is a subject to be learned 
only by practical experience. However, 
we are fortunately coming to recognize it 
truly as a grand art, or the application of 
certain scientific principles. The scientist 
may know the principles of nature as re- 
vealed in the study of zoology, botany and 
geology, but it remains for the farmer to 
apply these principles in his work of ani- 
mal nutrition, stock feeding, plant produc- 
tion, pest suppression soil improvement, 
and, in short, “in making two blades of 
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grass grow where formerly there was but 
one.” 

To-day Pennsylvania stands upon a bet- 
ter footing in relation to nature’ study and 
elementary agriculture than ever before. 
Our legislators are bright, keen, active men 
trying to do what is best. The chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee of the House 
recently told me that two years ago a bill 
was introduced in our State Legislature 
providing for the teaching of the elements 
of agriculture in the public schools. This 
was not even considered then by the com- 
mittee, for the reason that the possibility of 
its proper consideration was brushed aside 
by the remark of one man who said, 
“Teaching agriculture in the schools! 
What would a seventeen-year old girl do 
teaching my boy how to plow, I’d like to 
know?” At the same time it is doubtful 
indeed if the boy could discuss any of the 
first principles of plowing, as mentioned 
in a previous paragraph of this address. I 
am further informed that this year all bills 
of this kind will be given careful and 
proper consideration. ‘A word to the 
wise is sufficient.” 

Since agriculture is but the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of biology, and 
this is but a name for one of the great 
classified sciences, finding its foundation in 
the more general subject of nature study, 
it becomes true that in a study of plants 
and animals we are able to determine prin- 
ciples of their life and growth, and thus 
to know upon what practical applications 
of these principles their existence and de- 
velopment must depend, as well as the prin- 
ciples and methods that must be applied in 
pest suppression and crop preservation. 

It is important in considering the methods 
of nature study to know what methods do 
not give the desired results. Among these 
is one known as “ Egg-shell Farming,” by 
which seeds of various kinds are planted in 
egg-shells and kept until they germinate. 
As they can never develop to maturity un- 
der such conditions this becomes the 
method of promise without realization or 
fruition. Another method which we 
know was tried with unsatisfactory results 
in certain schools must be called paper-doll 
farming. In one of the prominent schools 
of one of our leading educational States 
a lady, who was engaged to supervise the 
proper teaching of nature study, devoted 
much time to the preparation of sand 
tables in the various rooms, and these 
sandy plains were made into fields by little 
fences; diminutive houses and barns were 
placed in one corner, with paper trees to 
represent the orchard, and little animals 
from the familiar Noah’s Ark, were put out 
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into the fields in the morning and gathered 
in the sheds in the afternoon; while there 
was a whole family of paper dolls to rep- 
resent the family side of farm-life. There 
was a white-bearded patriarch as grand- 
father, a grandmother, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters and the baby (for “ What 
is home without a baby?”) and this was 
actually used as a substitute for nature 
study. It proved unsatisfactory and unsuc- 
cessful, but fortunately the Superintendent 
and Directors of these schools were pro- 
gressive and did not stop because one mis- 
take had been made. They persevered and 
the next year had true nature study intro- 
duced upon a rational basis, with em- 
inently gratifying results. 

Another method that cannot be consid- 
ered successful is the text-book method, of 
which there are scores. Unfortunately, 
much of the material in elementary books 
is erroneous or else obscured by what the 
authors seem to consider necessary flights 
of fancy. For example, my little boy re- 
cently asked me, “ Papa, is there a key to 
the stars and the sky?” I asked him why 
he had so questioned, and he replied that 
he had read in a book that “ Wise Men had 
long sought for the key to unlock the 
Heavens and look in and lift up the carpets 
and learn and read the story of the stars 
and learn more about them.” Nature has 
so many marvels that it is not necessary to 
make her more mystical than she really is, 
nor to weave about her series of statements 
upon the fairy-story plan. The “ Dear- 
children-love-nature ” method is “the best 
in the wurruld to emigrate from,” as the 
Irishman said of his native country. 

In teaching nature study to obtain the 
best results we should bear in mind that the 
primary object is not to impart knowledge, 
but to train the pupil to observe, compare, 
think, reason, and express himself. In all 
education the chief object should be the 
development of the mental facilities. And 
here we are justified in recalling the true 
meaning of “instruction” and “ educa- 
tion,” as expressed in the derivation of 
the words. The former comes from the 
Latin “instruo, instructum,” “to build up, 
into, or upon,” and the latter from “ educo, 
educatum,” “to feed.” Build strong and 
sure. Feed well and wisely. 

To practice proper methods the teacher 
should have at hand as far as _ possible 
natural objects for the purposes of direct 
study. For this an elaborate museum is 
not necessary, as the pupils can be induced 
to bring into the school room from time 
to time.a great deal of the material which 
the teacher needs for the basis of experi- 
ments. Also, the commonest things are 
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best to use; and in the whole realm of 
nature we have found nothing better for a 
series of lessons, which we have given with 
highly satisfactory results in all grades of 
the public schools, than a common corn- 
stalk and an ear of corn. In fact, after 
having seen one of these lessons given, a 
member of the School Board of Ithaca, 
New York, said, “ For every pupil in that 
room a corn-stalk will hereafter have a new 
meaning and an ear of corn will be an ob- 
ject of observation and study.” 

While the proper method of developing 
the subject is the Socratic or interrogatory 
method, we should not leave too much for 
the pupil to discover for himself. He must 
be told some things, thus combining in- 
struction with education. 

Professor Surface then gave some ex- 
tended lessons from a series prepared by 
himself for publication, which would oc- 
cupy some pages here, and which may be 
presented in a later number of THE 
JouRNAL. 

Supt. A. S. Martin: I am glad that Mr. 
Surface puts emphasis upon that part of 
hature study that emphasized the protection 
of natural objects. I think the school that 
prepares only for earning a living has done 
but one half the work that can be expected 
of it. People must be taught to enjoy life 
as well as to earn a living. Otherwise théy 
will be too often attracted by base things. 
I believe in the three R’s, but I also be- 
lieve that boys and girls ought to be taught 
to enjoy the higher things of life. Art, 
literature and nature must be taught so that 
they may make their lives esthetic. What 
can the schools lower than the high school 
do? (1) They can teach how the common 
farm products grow. (2) They can give 
familiarity with the common. native trees. 
(3) They can teach the common native 
birds. (4). They can give clear concep- 
tions of the common insects. (5) They 
can teach the most striking constellations 
in the heavens. That is, they can open the 
eyes of the pupils to the common things 
around them. There are certain conditions 
necessary for the teaching of these sub- 
jects. I have always noticed that when- 
ever the teacher loves literature the boys 
and girls are apt to love it too. When the 
teacher enjoys history the pupils were apt 
also to enjoy it. So in nature study, the 
teacher must know and love the subject. 
But at this time we have few teachers who 
are prepared to teach these subjects. There 
are some teachers who do not know a frog 
from a toad. Others would not know 4 
swallow from a sparrow. Such teachers 
could not lead the pupils to study nature. 
But it is fortunate that if we make the 
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proper effort we can soon learn somthing 
of such subjects. If the teacher is en- 
thusiastic she can get much information of 
her own accord. And she will do the better 
work on this very account. There is one 
plan by which the teachers may be fitted to 
do nature teaching which can be adopted 
anywhere. That is to have some one who 
knows, direct the teachers what to do. 
Have him meet the teachers and take them 
out into the country. Let the teachers 
afterwards repeat these excursions on their 
own account and try to see what was pre- 
viously pointed out to them. In this way 
power will gradually come. I have little 
sympathy with that view of nature study 
which makes it a means for language train- 
ing alone. It is better to make nature 
study an end in itself as it deserves to be. 
We may get something done if we study it 
incidentally, of course, but if nature study 
is to be successfully taught it must be from 
the standpoint of interest in the subject 
itself. When shall we teach it? Little of 
school time’ is needed. One period per 
week will suffice for this kind of work. 
But the teacher ought to see what is to be 
seen in nature and ask the children about 
it, thus stimulating their inteest. They 
will soon come and tell you of their per- 
sonal observations. How shall we teach 
it? The best way is to study types. If 
the teacher does not know much about 
birds, for instance, let her study the Eng- 
lish sparrow. There is a great deal that 
can be learned from him alone. The 
teacher should first inform himself and 
then question the pupils, so that they would 
examine the bird and ever afterward know 
the English sparrow. Whatever you do, 
get the boys and girls to come to the sub- 
ject with the attitude of protection. I do 
not like the killing of insects. Let them 
go after they have served your purpose. 
If all teachers let their pupils destroy but- 
terflies, for instance, it would be but a 
little time until certain species would be- 
come extinct. 

Supt. Wilson: You have been told of the 
fact that Pennsylvania is an agricultural 
State. And yet the Philadelphia “ Press ” 
published the fact that it stands nineteenth 
in the list of States in that industry. Penn- 
sylvania does not have agriculture in the 
course of study for the schoofs. We are 
behind the other states in this particular. 
Much that is said about this subject is 
punk. It has no solid substance. Our 
great problem is to reproduce the actual 
things of the farm. The country schools, 
and the city schools with school gardens 
are best fitted to do this. But most cities 
have a few teachers who will be able to tell 
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the rest what to do, what to see within easy 
distance, and the teachers can then take 
their classes there and much good results 
therefrom. Beauty and utility should be 
combined in nature study. We can have 
no higher aim than to humanize our studies. 
Our aim ought to be to prepare our boys 
and girls to meet other human beings. We 
have no business to prepare them as ma- 
chines. A teacher ought not to know too 
much about nature study. Froebel says 
that unless pupils study nature at first hand 
the work will be a failure. There is noth- 
ing so important as to teach the pupil the 
intimate relation between nature and na- 
ture’s God. 

Supt. Richey: Another phase of the sub- 
ject is this—how are we going to do this 
nature work in the busy school room? I 
have been a superintendent for eighteen 
years. I believe in nature work. I be- 
lieve in leading the pupils to see the good 
and the beautiful in the things about them. 
But I have never been able to work out any 
scheme for putting this subject into our 
city schools that would get good results. 
It is easy to see what ought to be done. 
The question is how are we to do it. I 
am convinced that the first thing to be 
sought in education is making the boy able 
to earn a living. If a man can enjoy na- 
ture and literature and cannot earn a liv- 
ing, what profit is it to him. Utility ought 
to come first in education, and ornament 
afterwards. I used to think that there 
was no limit to the strength of the teachers, 
but have changed my mind. I now think 
that there are great things done in the 
school-room when we do not realize it. 
We as superintendents have learned most 
of what we know from the gerade teachers. 
We can plan this nature work, but if we 
had to do it, I fear we might not succeed 
so well in doing as in planning. 

The Chairman then thanked the Depart- 
ment for courtesies shown him while in 
office, and declared the convention ad- 
journed. 
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GEO. MIFFLIN DALLAS ECKLES 


was the first Normal School Principal who 
died “in the harness.” He was born near 
New Kingston, December 23, 1844, spent 
the first sixteen years of his life upon the 
farm, entered the Millersville Normal 
School, taught two terms in the public 
schools of Cumberland county, was subse- 
quently Principal of the Wickersham Acad- 
emy at Marietta, was elected to the Legis- 
lature from Cumberland county in 1882, re- 
elected in 1884. He served on the com- 
mittees on ways and means, general 
judiciary, education, constitutional reform, 
agriculture and elections. He taught sev- 
eral years in the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School and became its Principal in 
1889. He received the degrees of A.M. 
and Sc.B. from Pennsylvania College at 
Gettysburg. He died in Thursday after- 
noon, February 14, 1907, and was buried 
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the following Monday in the cemetery at 
New Kingston. We print the following 
extracts from the funeral discourse deliv- 
ered in the chapel of the Normal School 
before a large audience of students and 
citizens by the State Supt.of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, who was 
one of the most intimate friends of the 
deceased : 

Every man, according to Max Mueller, 
may be said to live three lives. One is 
seen by the world at large and is usually 
spoken of as his public life. Another is 
seen only by his family and his most inti- 
mate friends—it is the man’s private life. 
Then there is a third life, called the inner 
life, visible only to the man himself and to 
his Maker. Sometimes there is a wide 
divergence between a man’s public life and 
his private life; and there are instances 
in which a man’s public and private life 
deserved commendation whilst the side of 
his life that is turned towards and related 
to God was far from praiseworthy. In the 
career of our departed friend and brother 
the three were in complete harmony, and 
his public and private life were but the 
natural expression of an inner life that was 
centered in Christ as its source and inspira- 
tion. His public career brought him very 
prominently before the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens. In the legislature he served on 
a number of the most important com- 
mittees. He was a leader with so large 
a following that the opposite political party 
always had to reckon with his views and 
convictions. To use Roscoe Conkling’s 
phrase, he “could stand without being 
hitched.” In other words he could be relied 
upon at all times as the champion of right 
and of the rights of the people over against 
the grafters and the corporations. He was 
ever the friend of children and of the pub- 
lic schools, and voted for them even 
though his actions might be misconstrued 
by some of his constituents, as was the 
case when he voted and worked to increase 
the school appropriation which many who 
did not understand our system of taxation, 
thought would increase their taxes. His 
supreme unselfishness was shown when, 
on being urged to seek the office of State 
Superintendent, he threw his influence in 
favor of another. His election as a mem- 
ber of the legislature made him one of 
several hundred men, each influential in his 
own county and community. To have at- 
tained leadership among them is evidence 
of a strong personality and a forceful char- 
acter. But to a man of his temperament 
politics soon becomes distasteful, and he 
returned to the more congenial vocation of 
teaching. His _ legislative experience 
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as a member of the legislative committee 
which the State Normal Schools ap- 
pointed to look after their interests, and his 
advice was largely followed by his col- 
leagues. He never lost his poise when dis- 
cussing the merits and demerits of the 
Normal Schools, and for more than twenty 
years his aim was to make his own school 
as well as all the other schools more effi- 
cient and more deserving of public confi- 
dence. In the management of the Cum- 
berland Valley State Normal School he 
never lost sight of the primary purpose for 
which the school was established, namely, 
the training of teachers for our public 
schools. Preparation for college, for com- 
mercial life, for a musical career, and other 
expedients which are at times used to swell 
the attendance, never diverted his mind 
from the original purpose for which 
Normal Schools were established. 

It has been said that he who can get a 
response day after day in the lives of sev- 
eral hundred young people, need not cher- 
ish any higher ambition. He will always 
have a place in their hearts; his influence 
will be felt in their homes and in their 
schools; his moulding power will be visible 
in their lives and in the lives of hundreds 
with whom he has never been in personal 
contact. Said an  ex-Congressman, in 
speaking of the misdirected ambition of a 
Normal School Principal who was trying 
to go to Congress, “ What a foolish man 
he is! As a Normal School Principal he 
is one of thirteen in Pennsylvania; as a 
member of Congress he would be one of 
thirty-two from the Keystone State, and 
his career, like that of Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay and all other men in public 
life would inevitably end in disappoint- 
ment.” The life of a true educator never 
ends in disappointment, for he strikes deep 
root in the hearts of the rising genera- 
tion and his work is felt and will be ac- 
knowledged by generations yet unborn. Of 
our departed brother we can truly say that 
his work as a teacher, a Principal and an 
institute lecturer has given him a place in 
the hearts of young and old, and will cause 
his name to be cherished and revered when 
the average Congressman, even Senator, 
will be buried in oblivion. 

The best work of an educator becomes 
possible only when his work is supported 
and sustained by a private life that can be 
pointed to as a shining example of what 
Jesus in the heart of a man can do for his 
life in its relation to those who are nearest 
him among his kindred and friends. What 
a delight it was to be in Dr. Eckles’ family 
circle, to sit at his table, to converse with 
him on the front porch of this Normal 
School, to serve with him on the same State 
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Examining Board, and to meet him at con- 
ventions several times each year! Not an 
unkind word ever escaped his lips; not an 
unjust criticism was passed upon those 
whose views differed from his or whose 
conduct filled him with disappointment. 
The kindness which is the source and soul 
of true politeness, was always manifest in 
his deeds and words. Fond of humor and 
good fellowship, he never allowed an ob- 
jectionable word to drop from his lips, and 
his example may well be emulated by many 
who make far greater pretentions to the 
higher life. His private life always 
showed him to be a Christian gentleman, 
a charming friend, an affectionate husband 
and father. He was the head of a family 
in whose midst a temporary sojourn was an 
ever-increasing delight as the hours went 


The inner life of a man it is often an 
impertinence to discuss, but such a discus- 
sion becomes edifying when the expres- 
sions of peace and joy, of faith in and hope 
for the life beyond the grave, are sufficient 
evidence that the soul is at peace with God. 
Without the hope of a future life, what a 
miserable unsatisfactory thing the life on 
earth has always been. At the graves of 
their friends the heathen sorrowed without 
hope. “A shattered pillar, a ship gone to 
pieces; a light extinguished; a race lost; a 
harp with its strings snapped and all its 
music lost; a flower bud crushed with all 
the fragrance in it—these were some of the 
sad utterances of their hopeless grief. The 
thought that death was the gate of life, 
came not in to cheer the parting nor to 
brighten the sepulchre.” Hence for the 
ancients death was the king of terrors. 
When men like Cato felt they had nothing 
more to live for, they sometimes indeed 
faced death voluntarily, clinging in their 
despair to Plato’s arguments for the im- 
mortality of the soul as drowning men 
cling to floating straws. But they could 
never prove its necessary truth by reason- 
ing or establish its practical utility by posi- 
tive evidence. Plato’s doctrine remamied 
and, for all philosophy could do, must have 
remained merely a beautiful vision, a noble’ 
aspiration, or at best a probable presenti- 
ment. 

How different the case looks under the 
Christian dispensation! Paul could say: 
I long to depart and be with Christ. For 
him, as well as for every other Christian, to 
live was Christ, to die was gain. Paul had 
his thorn in the flesh; he had weak eyes; 
the resurrection from the dead was to free 
him from these imperfections. There is a 
vast difference between the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality as taught by Plato and 
the doctrine of the resurrection as taught 
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by Paul. The former is abstract and inde- 
pendent of the body, whilst the biblical 
doctrine of a life beyond the grave presup- 
poses and involves the resurrection of the 
body and its reunion with the soul. * * * 

In all my conversations with Dr. Eckles 
I never found that the doubts engendered 
by the higher criticism had ever beclouded 
his faith in the resurrection of the body, or 
dimmed his hone of a life beyond the grave, 
where the faithful shall sit at the feet of 
Jesus and continue to develop amid con- 
ditions far more favorable than the most 
fortunate can enjoy upon earth. It is only 
when the inner life is filled with this hope 
that we can look for a satisfactory expres- 
sion of it in the man’s private and public 
life. It is this hope of a future life that 
makes men walk and talk and live as if they 
had breathed the atmosphere of another 
world. As an inspiration for noble living 
it is a far more powerful incentive than the 
selfish ambition to write one’s name upon 
the pages of history. Immortality on the 
pages of history is only an immortality in 
printer’s ink. The immortality spoken of 
in the New Testament is far more sub- 
stantial and satisfying than any immortal- 
ity through the printer’s art. It is an 
immortality in which we shall know and 
recognize our friends. You, whose hairs 
are turning gray, have as many friends in 
the other world as you have in this. The 
funerals seem so much more frequent than 
they were in your youth! Moreover, the 
open grave is always full of mystery. The 
clergyman, who had gazed into five hun- 
dred open graves, acknowledged that the 
resurrection of the body was to him as 
much of a mystery as when he preached 
his first funeral sermon. It should suffice 
us to know that our resurrection bodies will 
be like unto the Savior’s risen body—that 
body which Stephen saw in the vision of 
glory and which Paul beheld in a manifes- 
tation of overwhelming splendor. For 
lasting comfort and hope we turn from the 
virtues of our deceased friends to the 
merits of Jesus, to the promise which He 
gave to his followers that in the many 
mansions on high he would prepare a place 
for them. A Christian who is also a 
teacher is a follower of Jesus in a double 
sense of the word, for one of the names by 
which Jesus is known: universally, is that 
of the Great Teacher. He worked at the 
carpenter’s bench but the world does not 
speak of him as the great carpenter. He 
expounded the law so that men were as- 
tonished, but he was never called a lawyer, 
nor even a great law-giver. He healed 
men of their diseases, but he was not called 
a great doctor. We read of Him that He 
sat and taught, and down through the ages 





He has been known as the Great Teacher. 
From Him teaching has been called the 
divine art. 

To have spent with such signal success 
and such marvelous results twenty-one 
years in a school devoted to the preparation 
of young men and women for the divine art 
of teaching, was possible in the career of 
Dr. Geo. M. Dallas Eckles because the life 
of the Great Teacher permeated his heart 
and filled his inner life. With double force 
could he repeat the words of a poet who, 
began and ended his life in the beautiful 
Cumberland Valley: 


Jesus! I live to Thee, 
The loveliest and best, 

My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
In Thy blest love I rest. 


Jesus! I die to Thee 
Whenever death shall come; 

To die in Thee is life to me 
In my eternal home. 


Whether to live or die 
I know not which is best; 

To live in Thee is bliss to me, 
To die is endless rest. 


Living or dying, Lord, 
I ask but to be Thine; 

My life in Thee, Thy life in me, 
Makes Heaven forever mine. 


The career of our brother has ended. 


He is numbered with the blessed who now 
rest from their labors and whose works do 
follow them. Whatever be the full signifi- 
cance of these mooted words, we feel con- 
vinced that a man’s future life is in some 
way the result of and connected with the 
works of the present life, and that a teacher 
will, in the world to come, be near the 
Great Teacher, there to learn fully the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Where Jesus is 
there heaven must be, for heaven is Christo- 
centric, and the chief joy of the de- 
parted is to be with the Redeemer for ever- 
more. It is my firm belief and hope that 
our departed friend has joined the blessed 
company of the redeemed who have died in 
the Lord and now live with Him for ever- 
more. In this hour of grief we give thanks 
for the great grace and many gifts be- 
stowed on those who have gone before us 
in the way of salvation and by whom we 
are compassed about in our Christian 
course as a cloud of witnesses looking 
down from the heavenly world. Enable us, 
O Lord, to follow their faith that at death 
we may enter into their joy, and so abide 
with them in rest and peace till both they 
and we shall reach our common consum- 
mation of redemption and bliss in the 
glorious resurrection of the last day. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
HARRISBURG, MARCH, 1907. J 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates: 

1284. Jane Mathews, Altoona, Blair po 
Columbia University, B. S., January 3, I 

1285. Ferna D. Crooks, Coraopolis, Alle- 
gheny in ae Wilson College, A.B., Janu- 
ary 5, 

186. Edith Davis Potter, Selinsgrove, Sny- 
der county, Susquehanna University, B.S., 
January 18, I 


1287. Anna Belle McConnell, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, A.B., Janu- 
ary 30, I 


1288. C. P. McCormick, Uniontown, Fayette 
pga Waynesburg’ College, B.S., January, 
30, I 

1280. Shuman S. Williams, Howard, Centre 
county, Bethany College, AB, February 26, 
1906. 
1290. Jaman W. Strong, Utica, Venango 
county, Denison University, A.B., March 6, 
1906. 
(Many Names are in type for Next Issue.) 








ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Lester: The county institute 
was held in Beaver Falls, owing to incon- 
venience of holding it in the court house at 
Beaver. The enrollment (357) was the largest 
we ever had. The instruction and evening 
entertainments were excellent. The instruc- 
tors were Jonathan Rigdon, W. V. O’Shea, 
Maude Willis, and Geo. W. Gerwig, with ad- 
dresses by T. H. Acheson and John Price 
Jackson. We have recently organized a prin- 
cipals’ and superintendents’ association of the 
county. I have just closed a series of nine 
teachers’ meetings. We are introducing the 
common school examinations this spring. We 
are very scarce of teachers ; it is almost im- 
possible to fill vacancies. A large number of 
our schools are securing flags. We hope in 
another year to see a flag in every school. 
Several schools have secured small libraries. 

Berks.—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Fleetwood, Leesport and Hamburg. 
At Hamburg, the City Superintendent of At- 
lantic City, Charles B. Bayer, a former Ham- 
burg boy, was the principal instructor. 

ButLter—Supt. Penfield: Drs. Corson, 
Roark, Becht, Levy, Staples and Linhart, and 
Prof. Wenner, a noble array of talent, were 
at our institute this year. The music was ably 
conducted by Prof. Cornell. But three of the 
teachers were absent. I have thus far visited 
all but thirty of the schools. Several local 
educational meetings have already been held; 
more than twenty others have been ar- 
ranged for and will be held during the next 
six weeks, 

CampriA.—Supt. Jones: A local institute 
was held in Adams township. In point of in- 
terest and attendance it was very successful. 








I cannot speak too highly of the good work 
done at these meetings, and the good school 
spirit that exists in this district. 

Carzon.—Supt. Bevan: The past month was 
one of active work in a professional way. 
Three largely attended local institutes were 
held at Lehighton, Weatherly, and Lansford. 
Primary and advanced arithmetic, grammar, 
the recitation, method in teaching, moral train- 
ing, and agriculture in rural schools were the 
topics discussed. From fifteen to twenty teach- 
ers took part in these discussions. A good 
representation of directors and citizens at- 
tended each meeting and took an active part 
in the proceedings. An address on “ Condi- 
tions Necessary to Good Work” by N. M. 
Balliet, Esq., at Lehighton, and a paper on 
“ Agriculture in Rural Schools” by Mr. Allen 
Bittner, of Packer Township, added much to 
the practical value of the first two meetings. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: The directors’ asso- 
ciation met at Bellefonte, January 23. Three 
sessions were held, at each of which excellent 
addresses were delivered by Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Jr., and Dr. George Becht. Owing to unfa- 
vorable weather conditions, only 130 of the 203 
directors were present. 

CueEster.—Supt. Moore: During the month 
of January we have visited 80 schools in the 
boroughs, which we usually reserve for Janu- 
ary and February work. A new two-room 
building was recently opened in the Fourth 
Ward of Spring City. This is one of the best 
two-room school buildings it has been our 
pleasure to inspect. On account of a dead- 
lock in the Warwick School Board the high 
school of that township has been closed this 


ear. 

Several local institutes and educational meet- 
ings are arranged for. An excellent institute 
was held at Spring City February 1 and 2, A 
largely attended meeting of the principals was 
held in West Chester January 26. Sewing is 
being taught in East Caln district by one of 
our interested and progressive lady directors. 
Sewing and manual training are also taught 
in West Whiteland district. This district also 
added a room to the Ship School. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Tobias: Local institutes 
were held at Coalport, Mahaffey, and Win- 
burne, with good attendance of teachers and 
directors. We hold nine of these district in- 
stitutes each year. Questions pertaining to the 
every-day work of the teacher are discussed. 
They are a great help to the teachers, especially 
those who are beginning the work. 

Cuirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: On January 
24th we had one of the best annual sessions 
of the directors’ association in our history. 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., and Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer were present and addressed the con- 
vention. 

CrawForp.—Supt. Goodwin: The mid-term 
examinations for all the grades in the county 
were held December 19. The results were 
gratifying. Our teachers are getting things 
done. Some schools were closed on account 
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of sickness; but on the whole, the half-year 
just closed is the most satisfactory in my ad- 
ministration. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Local _insti- 
tutes were held in Barnitz, Bloserville, Plain- 
field, Oakville, Boiling Springs, West Fair- 
view and Middlesex. They were well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and patrons. The 
discussions were intelligent and profitable, 
awakening much interest. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Local institutes 
were held in Cooksburg and Marienville. 
Prof. W. R. Egbert, of Clarion Normal School, 
gave an address at the Marienville meeting 
on “Value Received.” Four hundred dollars 
have been offered by public-spirited citizens of 
the county for the establishment of a summer 
school in Tionesta during May and June. A 
board of directors will soon be constituted 
and the courses outlined and teachers elected. 
This will mean much for our schools. The 
term will be eight weeks and three teachers 
will be employed. 

Fayette.—Supt. Llewellyn: I desire to make 
special mention of the attendance, the atten- 
tion, and the spirit of interest manifested on the 
part of the teachers at our annual institute. 
There were 618 teachers present, and every- 
body went home happy over the result of the 
meeting. The teachers did more than their 
part in making this educational gathering what 
it was. The instructors were O. T. Corson, 
George P. Bible, and F. B. Pearson, a great 
trio of institute workers. The evening enter- 
tainments were well attended and appreciated. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Benchoff: During this 
month I visited fifty-four schools, which I 
found well attended and doing good work. 
Sixty-six visits were made by directors with 
me. Successful educational meetings were held 
in Dry Run, Greencastle, New Franklin, 
Pleasant Hall, Strausburg, Roxbury, Orrs- 
town, and Salem. These meetings are educa- 
tional treats for pupils, teachers, directors 
and people, and will do good. 

Futton.—Supt. Barton: All the teachers 
were present at the annual institute. Our in- 
structors were Drs. J. C. Willis, Chas. H. 
Albert, C. H. Gardner, and Prof. J. K. Stew- 
art. We have had more resignations of teach- 
ers this year than ever before, and there has 
been much difficulty in filling the vacancies. 
Local institutes have been held in all the dis- 
tricts. The interest manifested in these meet- 
ings has been encouraging. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: During the 
month of December eight local institutes were 
held, all well attended and interesting. Some 
of our schools are having successful literary 
meetings. The work of improving the appear- 
ance of the rooms is going well. A dingy 
room is now the exception. Most of our 
teachers are doing good work. During Janu- 
ary I visited 65 schools, sixty of which I 
found in good condition. Seven local insti- 
tutes have been held this month. In the death 
of Prof. W. A. Parsons, principal of the Or- 
bisonia schools, January 29th, the county has 
suffered an irreparable loss, for he was one of 
our best and most successful teachers, 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: One hundred 
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and seventy-one directors were present at their 
annual meeting, and all districts in the county 
(except one) were represented. The lecturers 
were Supt. L. E. McGinnis of Steelton and 
Prof. Chas. H. Albert of Bloomsburg, both of 
whom gave addresses full of practical value. 
Local speakers were President George W. 
Beemer, ex-President Wm. L. Allen, and W. 
A. Sanford, secretary of Waverly School 
Board. In reference to the high school law, 
which compels districts not maintaining a high 
school to pay the tuition of their students who 
are attending high schools in other districts, 
President Beemer argued that the power to 
examine and admit pupils to high schools 
should not be placed in the hands of the prin- 
cipal of the high school, but that the exami- 
nation should be made by some disinterested 
person. Mr. Sanford read a paper on “The 
Selection of Teachers,” which was ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Allen. 

Lycominc.—Supt. Milnor: During the 
month seven local institutes and a meeting 
of the county teachers’ exchange were held. 
These meetings were largely attended, inter- 
esting and profitable. Only two teachers were 
absent in the districts represented by the in- 
stitutes. The new four-room brick building 
in DuBoistown was dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises and was opened for the schools 
at the beginning of the year. Through the 
kindness of the board of trustees of which 
Supt. Losey is a member, the new James V. 
Brown Library of Williamsport is to be 
opened in March for the use of the teachers 
of the county. The county institute was the 
best we have held in several years. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five directors were present 
on directors’ day, and only five teachers were 
absent. The instructors were Drs. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, O. T. Corson, W. W. Stetson, J. 
George Becht, Supt. F. W. Robbins and Prof. 
O. H. Yetter. 

McKean.—Supt. Bayle: An interesting and 
profitable directors’ meeting was held in 
Smethport, January 16-17. Questions discussed 
were: Thoroughness in the Fundamentals, 
County Course of Study, and School Finance. 
Enthusiastic teachers’: meetings were held at 
Port Allegheny and Kane. Over sixty per 
cent. of the teachers of the county were pres- 
ent. The preliminary contests of the High 
School League are arousing much interest. 

MeErcer.—Supt. Foltz: The reception to the 
county superintendent and the members of the 
school board and their wives, by the teachers 
of the Grove City schools, was one of the 
enjoyable events of the month. Supt. Gibson, 
of Butler, and the county superintendent made 
addresses. Music was furnished by the high 
school orchestra, an excellent organization led 
by Prof. F. A. Wheeler. Meetings such as 
this, uniting the different school interests, are 
to be encouraged. Local institutes were held 
at Greenfield, Transfer, Millbrook, and Stone- 
boro, as well as in Findley and Pine town- 
ships. The meeting at Greenfield was unusu- 


ally interesting, teachers, directors, and pa- 
trons all taking an active part and the Lacka- 
wannock township high school orchestra and 
glee club adding much to the entertainment. 
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Our high schools are both doing good work. 
The directors’ annual convention was held at 
Mercer, January 22 and 23. 

Mirriin.—Supt. Wills: We had a very suc- 
cessful directors’ convention January 11 and 
12. Prof. Albert, of Bloomsburg, addressed 
the meeting on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning. f the 84 directors, 45 were en- 
rolled. The Illinois course of study, modified 
to suit our needs, was adopted as the uniform 
course of tsudy for our county by the con- 
vention. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: Our directors’ 
convention, held at Stroudsburg January 16, 
was in some respects our most successful meet- 
ing. Seventy-six out of a possible 120 di- 
rectors attended, many of whom participated 
in the discussions. Our local institutes, held 
at Brodheadsville and East Stroudsburg, were 
well attended by teachers, directors and pa- 
trons. At Brodheadsville fully 200 people be- 
sides teachers and directors were present. The 
local institute at Pocono Lake was not well 
attended on account of a driving snow 
storm. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Our local in- 
stitutes have been well attended. The teachers 
merit praise for the active interest manifested. 
Pen Argyl’s new school building is one of the 
finest in the county; and the new four-room 
building in Palmer township is the best of its 
kind. The educational sessions of our farm- 
ers’ institutes were well attended; some timely 
subjects were discussed. I find this one of 
our best methods of reaching our rural school 
patrons. The fourth annual convention of the 
School Directors’ Association was held at 
Nazareth, February 2. The total enrollment 
was 165. Mr. Edward Welden called the at- 
tention of the directors to the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNAL and strongly urged that all 
boards subscribe for this very valuable publi- 
cation. Prof. M. A. Richards, principal of 
South Bethlehem high school, then addressed 
the convention on “The Pensioning of Teach- 
ers.” At the afternoon session the president, 
Mr, Frank Huth, delivered an able address on 
“Essentials of the School Curriculum.” He 
was followed by Prof. A. C. Rothermel, prin- 
cipal of the Keystone State Normal School, on 
“The Children in the Public School.” Prof. 
Robert McNeal, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, spoke on “The Duties of Directors.” 
After his address the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to write to the Representatives and Senator 
from Northampton county at Harrisburg, re- 
questing them to look closely into the matter of 
a proposed state appropriation for public 
schools, and if in their opinion, they find such 
a measure desirable that they use all honor- 
able means to secure such increased appro- 
priation. 

The sessions were interspersed with music 
by Ellis Schneebeli’s orchestra and by vocal 
solos by Mrs. Brockman and Miss Kunkel. 
The auditing committee reported $111.46 in 
the treasury. The officers of the association 
are Frank Huth president, L. J. Broughal and 
C. A. Daniel vice-presidents, Levi Lynn treas- 
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uses, and George O. Billheimer secretary. The 
convention adjourned to meet in South Beth- 
lehem, at the invitation of Hon. P. F. Enright, 
in 1908. 

Perry.—Supt. Willard: Of one hundred and 
ninety teachers, all but five were present at our 
annual institute, and some of these were absent 
on account of sickness. With day instructors 
such as Drs. Nathan C. Schaeffer, W. W. Stet- 
son, Wm. W. Parsons, J. R. Flickinger, G. M. D. 
Eckels, and night lecturers such as Senator 
J. P. Dolliver, Congressman Philip P. Camp- 
-bell, and Dr. W. W. Parsons, along with the 
entertainment of the American Jubilee Singers, 
it would have been strange had the institute 
not been a success. In January local institutes 
were held at Liverpool, Newport, Ickesburg 
and Blaine. At each there was a more general 
attendance and participation on the part of the 
teachers than last year, and the papers pre- 
sented showed unusual care and study in their 
preparation. Great interest was taken in the 
meetings by directors and citizens, and at sev- 
eral places the halls were too small to accom- 
modate all who desired to attend. Among the 
speakers at the Newport institute were Dr. 
John S. Stahr, of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and Dr. G. M. D. Eckels, of Shippens- 
burg, since deceased. 

Pixe. — Supt. Westbrook: Twenty-four 
schools were visited during the month, all of 
which were doing very fair work. In some 
districts the attendance is poor, falling as low 
at 60 per cent., while in others it reaches a 
general average of 96 per cent. A local insti- 
tute was held at Matamoras, January 19. 
Some good papers were read and the discus- 
sions were interesting. 

Potrer.—Supt. Kilbourn: Interesting local 
institutes were held during this month at Cos- 
tello and Shinglehouse. At the former place 
Prof. F. H. Gaige, of Mansfield State Normal 
School, was present and made an excellent 
address. The school board of Galeton borough 
have found it necessary to provide another 
room and another teacher for sixth-grade pu- 
pils as after the midwinter promotions there 
will be about one hundred pupils in that grade. 
A room has been fitted up in the third story 
of the high school building and will be placed 
in charge of Miss Mattie Cole for the remain- 
der of the year. This makes seventeen teach- 
ers for Galeton and there are now over eight 
hundred pupils enrolled. 

Snyper.—Supt. Walborn: The directors’ 
convention was held at Selins Grove, January 
15 and 16. A number of practical subjects 
was discussed. We were ably assisted by Supt. 
James M. Coughlin, Dr. Jonathan Dimm, and 
Prof. Fisher. The meeting was interesting and 
profitable. Joint institutes were held at Rich- 
field, Beaver Springs, Fremont, Freeburg, and 
Selins Grove. 

SUSQUEHANNA,—Supt. Stearns: A well-at- 
tended teachers’ meeting was held at Hallstead. 
The Susquehanna County Historical Society 
held its annual meeting at Montrose. Prizes 
are offered by this society for essays upon 
some local historical subject written by pupils 
of our schools. The winter session of the 
County Teachers’ Association was held at 
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Great Bend. Prof. C. T. Thorpe had charge 
of the programme, with the result that this 
was one of the best meetings in the history of 
the association. 

Tioca.—Supt. Longstreet: During January 
I visited 56 schools and attended local insti- 
tutes at Mainesburg, Westfield, Knoxville, 
Charleston, and Covington. With one ex- 
ception the attendance was large and the in- 
terest excellent. Our teachers are showing 
good profesional spirit, and, as might be ex- 
pected, are doing good work in their schools. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton: This month has 
shown marked progress in every township. 
The school machinery is working smoothly. 
Each district has its local organization, with 
monthly or bi-monthly meetings, in which 
some of the best school work is done. The 
fifty-first session of our county institute was 
held with the usual enthusiasm and success, 
notwithstanding the bad weather. Among the 
instructors were Drs. W. W. Deatrick, G. G. 
Groff, and H. F. Colestock, Profs. M. W. 
Witmer and W. G. Owens, Hon. F. B. Willis, 
Mrs. F. B. Brubaker, and Rev. and Mrs. D. 
N. Miller. Excellent addresses were delivered 
by some of our leading teachers. An innova- 
tion was a fine reception given to the teachers 
of the county by the teachers of Lewisburg 
in the high school room. Two thirds of the 
directors attended the directors’ convention, 
January 3. The programme was fully carried 
out. The meeting was enthusiastic and repre- 
sentative in educational lines. The topics dis- 
cussed were the Duties and Powers of Direc- 
tors, by Hon. A. W. Johnson and Hon. Alfred 
Harp; What Constitutes Good School Invest- 
ments, by J. T. Ruhl and A. D. Miller; The 
Consolidation of Small Schools and Trans- 
portation of Pupils, by E. E. Smith and W. E. 
Eberhart; How Can the Director Help the 
Teacher? by Emanuel Hoffman and J. D. 
Winters. Supt. L. E. McGinnes also spoke 
at both sessions. Messrs. W. W. Clouser, J. 
N. Glover, J. T. Ruhl, J. T. Pawling, and J. 
S. Fessenden were elected delegates to the 
state convention. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Armstrong: Our direc- 
tors’ convention met in Franklin ‘on December 
6th. There were 85 directors enrolled, the con- 
dition of the roads and the weather preventing 
many from the country districts from attend- 
ing. The work of the convention is to be 
printed in pamphlet form, and a copy mailed 
to every director and every teacher in the 
county. This organization is exerting a real 
influence for good upon public education in 
Venango county. The discussions were led 
by men representing our best school directors. 
Supt. Foltz, of Mercer county, was present and 
gave an interesting and instructive address. 
The annual county teachers’ institute was held 
during the week of December 17-21. The spe- 
cial conferences, arranged so that the teachers 
may talk informally with the instructors and 
other teachers over any particular question in 
regard to their own individual work, have 
proved very beneficial. The day instructors were 
Dr. R. L. .Kelly, Richmond, Indiana; Dr. 
Francis M. Ingler, Muncie, Indiana; Dr. Frank 
W. Hays, Grove City; Principal John F. Big- 
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ler, Edinboro; and Supt. C. E. Lord, Franklin. 
The evening entertainments were by Dr. A. A. 
Willits, Montaville Flowers, Dr. John Merritt 
Driver, and E. Maro and Company. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Gunning: The schools are 
doing good work. Columbus township requires 
monthly teachers’ meetings, which are at- 
tended by the directors. Two additional town- 
ship high schools have been established, bring- 
ing the number of this type of school up to 
eleven; Spring Creek and Farmington are the 
new ones. Through the generosity of Mr. 
Grandin, of Tidionte, the high school of that 
enterprising borough has received $300 worth 
of additional apparatus for the science depart- 
ment. 

WasHINGTON.—Supt. Hall: The fall term of 
the school year has closed hopefully. The 
county institute was distinguished by good at- 
tendance and an interest which was all that 
could be asked. With instructors like Dr. 
Moffat, of Washington and Jefferson College, 
Dr. Sparks, of Chicago University, Dr. Rigdon, 
of Danville, Ind., Dr. Pattengill, of Michigan, 
and Dr. Schmucker, of West Chester, why 
should we not have a fine time? Prof. Cornell 
directed the “band.” The night attractions 
were Chicago Lady Entertainers, Dr. Frank 
Dixon, Capt. Jack Crawford, Hon. J. Frank 
Hanly, and The Dunbar Company with male 
quartet and bell ringers. The directors’ con- 
vention was, without doubt, the star session. 
The two days seemed all too short for the work 
to be done. Many were present and took 


quite an active part. Tuesday afternoon the . 


directors occupied seats in the convention and 
took part in the afternoon exercises. Talks 
were given by Drs. Rigdon, Sparks and 
Schmucker. To live through such a week of 
educational enthusiasm and not profit thereby 
seems like an impossibility. The teachers that 
took an active part in the institute never did 
their work better. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: The compulsory at- 
tendance law is very hard to enforce in this 
borough, but by carefully leading the good 
citizens to see the benefits of such a law it is 
now unnecessary to use force in the matter 
of attendance. The foreign element, in the 
Ridge district, was at first hard to get at, but 
now everything is in good working order, and 
our teachers are delighted with the prevailing 
conditions. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: Several cases of 
scarlet fever were reported at the beginning 
of the month. The schools were immediately 
closed and all the rooms thoroughly fumi- 
gated, and by the enforcement of strict quaran- 
tine rules the disease was kept from spreading 
to any great extent, so that we were able to 
open the schools again with the loss of only 
a few days. As before stated, our board is very 
enthusiastic in the cause of education, and, at 
the request of the teachers and pupils of the 
high school, they purchased a beautiful piano 
which was dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises. Many patrons of the schools as well 
as the members of the board were present and 
expressed their appreciation of the handsome 
and valuable gift. 

Beaver Fatis.—Supt. Maguire: By a unani- 
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mous vote the school board decided to erect 
a new high school building. The necessary 
steps have been taken, and the people will vote 
on a $65,000 bond issue at the spring election. 
Everything seems favorable to the early be- 
ginning of this much-needed improvement. 

CoATESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: December 12th 
we opened our new colored school in the new 
school building at the corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Merchant street. This school covers the 
first five years of our course, and during the 
month enrolled over one hundred and eighty 
pupils. It is popular with our colored people 
and is receiving their hearty support. Under 
our corps of competent colored teachers, it bids 
fair to be very successful. 

DANVILLE.-~—Supt. Gordy: The county insti- 
tute was held in our high school building. In 
point of interest and grade of instruction, I be- 
lieve the institute was above the average of 
former years and a source of benefit to the 
teachers. In line with Dr. Dixon’s recom- 
mendation, that all drinking water coming from 
the North Branch (Susquehanna river) should 
be boiled in order to avoid typhoid fever, our 
board provided boiled water for all children in 
the schools. As a further precaution against 
infectious diseases, regulation drinking buckets 
were installed in all the buildings. 

GREENSBURG.—Supt. March: Our teachers 
joined the teachers of the county in their 
annual institute. They report an unusually 
profitable time. Among the instructors were 
Pennsylvania’s triumvirate, Dr. Schaeffer, Dr. 
Brumbaugh, and Dr. Houck. These would 
guarantee the success of any institute. Our 
school board has decided to erect a new eight- 
room building in the eighth ward and are now 
advertising for bids. The building will be 
complete in every way. 

Harrispurc.—Supt. Downes: A night school 
for the colored population in the eastern section 
of the city has been established by the board. 

JEANNETTE.—Supt. Shank: Our teachers at- 
tended the institute of Westmoreland county, 
which, in my opinion, was the most sensible 
and helpful meeting of the kind I have ever 
attended. We were fortunate in having Dr. 
Schaeffer and Dr. Houck and Dr, Brumbaugh. 
They did not overload us with pedagogy, but 
gave common-sense, practical talks—a thing 
many institute instructors cannot do. The re- 
sult was that the teachers were attentive and 
attended well and went away taking something 
with them. Our work is progressing favor- 
ably. Teachers seem in good spirits. We hope 
to increase salaries in June. This must be 
done if we are to retain our best teachers or 
get good ones in place of the poor ones that 
we have. 

LansForp.—Supt. Kuntz: During the month 
we held a local institute, attended by teachers 
and patrons of the neighboring towns. A good 
programme was rendered, and lively interest 
shown in the general discussions. The prin- 
cipal topics were Number Work in Primary 
Grades, Arithmetic in Advanced Grades, 
Method in Teaching, Grammar Methods and 
Results, Moral Training, and The Recitation. 
Those taking part are teachers of Mauch 
Chunk, Summit Hill, Nesquehoning, and Lans- 
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ford. This institute was one of three con- 
ducted by County Superintendent J. J. Bevan. 

MEapviLLe.—Supt. Smith: Our board has 
abolished the one-session-a-day plan which has 
been in vogue for six and a half years. Two 
reasons especially urged in favor of the change 
were, that the continuous strain from 8 a. m. 
to I p. m. is excessive and detrimental to the 
health of the pupils. (2) The temptations to 
spend the afternoons and evenings in ways 
prejudicial to study and progress in school 
are too great for many pupils to resist. 

MINERSVILLE.—Supt. Spayd: A very success- 
ful meeting of the Schuylkill County Educa- 
tional Association was held in our high school 
room, January 12. The chief topic discussed 
was “How to Teach Non-English-Speaking 
Pupils.” This class of pupils is a large per- 
centage of the whole number of the pupils 
enrolled in some of the largest school districts 
of Schuylkill county. 

MonessEn.—Supt. Himelick: At the request 
of a number of citizens the board voted to 
open an evening school. On January 14 the 
school was fully organized with an enrollment 
of 44. The movement seems to be a very 
popular one. I believe there will be a consid- 
erable increase in enrollment. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Our schools are do- 
ing good work. At our last teachers’ meeting 
the subject was “The Recitation.” It was 
well treated in papers and in the discussions 
which followed. The attendance at the night 
schools has fallen off, so that we were com- 
pelled to close four rooms. 





NORMAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The annual examinations at the State 
Normal Schools will be held this year on 
the following dates: 


West Chester...... Tuesday, June 4,9 a. m. 
Mansfield ......... Wednesday, June 12, 9 a. m. 
Caltiortia ....<..- Wednesday, June 12, 9 a. m. 
pee eee Wednesday, June 12, 9 a. m. 
Slippery Rock .... Wednesday, June 12, 9 a. m. 
Lock Haven ...... Monday, June 17, 9 a. m. 
BGMHOIO 2. <<05ccs Monday, June 17, 9 a. m. 
C0) ee Monday, June 17, 9 a. m. 
East Stroudsburg... Monday, June 17,9 a. m. 
Millersville ....... Wednesday, June 19, 9 a. m. 
Kutztown, ........ Wednesday, June 19, 9 a. m. 
Shippensburg ..... Wednesday, June 19, 9 a. m. 
Bloomsburg ...... Wednesday, June 19, 9 a. m. 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 
Issued During 1906. 








S Name. P. O. Address.| County, | Date, 





1414|Eliza Buyers. . . |Honeybrook. . |Chester . . |April 9 











1415|Mary E. Carpenter|E Downingtown 9 
1416|/B. C. Dougherty .|W. Grove .. « ag 
1417 yom § Geiger. . |Honeybrook. . “ 0 
1418|Anna V. Hall... . |Coatesville. . . < < 9 
1419,Cora S. Irwin.. .|E. Dowingtown| “ ae 
1420 Mabel I. Miller. . |Parkesburg.. . < = @ 
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é | Name P. O. Address | Count | Date, 
5 | : | P.O. | y: _—* 

1421 Leona Mae Miller. |Parkesburg . . . (Chester . . |April 9 

1422\Sara E. Morris..|Modena....| “ 9 

1423|Ada L. Nichols..|Chatham..../ “ eo 

1424|Emilie P. Stamp .|Mortonville ..| Fe 
1425|Helen E. Taylor. |Linc. University)  ** ce Ss 

1426'A. May Benedict . Scranton. . . . |Lackaw’nna| “* 10 

1427|Nellie Benjamin . = a a “ BD 

1428|Lucille Coggins. . es aecenact ss << ao 

1429| Florence E. Colvin “ xa 40 

1430| Mary A. Coleman ” ” ° = 

1431/|Lila Trabel. - Hs ao 
1432|Hanna Harris, . . ve bi . Jo 

1433| Mary Hitchcock . ef : | ee Ss oo 
1434| Elizabeth Kelly. . re ‘ | =e 1 
1435|Kate Kelly. . : “ — 

1436 Pearl B. Lidstone. = a sid , 46 

1437| Margaret McGrath a é as ‘eae 

1438| Margaret Murphy. ” ss sat ae 39 
1439 Maghrau. . n see xe as “20 
1440|Clara Niemeyer. . 4 ee a ij, oo 
1441|Helen Pickett. . . ie eas aig i & So 
1442|Rose Roberts. . . es Sante “e cog 
1443|Henrietta Sutto. . af “ & “ ce 30 
1444|Mary A. Tierney. * by sac te ee } eae 
1445|Myrtle Watrous. . Scranton .. . . “ | a> a6 
1446|Mabel Watrous. . bd ss ty “ | a6 
1447|Lidia B. Gheen. . |Mendenha'l . . |Chester.. .| “ 1 
1448|AgnesM.Cressman|Allentown . . . |Lehigh.. .| ‘** 23 
1449|Charles N. Sell. . |Schnecksville..|  “ | #6 ey 
1450|Robt.S.Stoneback|Emaus. .. . . es eS 93 
1451|Bessie M. Leonard|Port Royal. . . |Juniata . . | * 33 
1452 — M. Rhoads|Knousetown. .|  “ #6. Ags 
1453|Kath. Diffenderfer|Miffintown ..,| “ hae 
1454\S. M. Short... . |Waterloo.. ..| | ot" a8 
1455|Charles C. Book. . |Port Royal.. . a ogee 
1456|Elmer C. Dile . . |Elliottsburg.. .|  “ | « 93 
1457\|A. H. Benner . .|McAllister. . .|  “ “ 23 
1458| William H. Kern.|Red Hill. . . .|Montgom’ry, “ 24 
1459|Jessie D. Triol . . |Jenkintown. . . ee sag 
1460| Margaret Hallman|Conshohocken . = ae 
1461|J. Henry Zern. . |Pennsburg. . . ie ae 
1462|Sara Hall. . . |Norristown.. . e ae ae 
1463|Irma D. Spencer . ¢ ar ” Ss tae 
1464|Ida Chandler. . ,|Three Tuns . . ae at See 
1465|Otto Donley . |Bald Hill... . |Greene.. . May 
1466|W. E, Carpenter . | Holbrook | ae 
1467|Melissa Patterson.!Waynesburg. . 34 “o 
1468|Ray Minor. . . . | ss a e i 
1469| Della Williams . . | i cua ee 
1470|Helen M. Day. . | “s cet ; «6 
1471|Flor. Montgomery} we a oe ; 
1472| Jessamine Bear. . |Erie. . . . . . |Erie wef PA 
1473\Grace Gates ..|Corry..... He 1 ee 
1474|Mabel Pitts. . |Waterford. . .| “ be 

75|Helena Robbins. |Erie. . | $ L668 


14 
1476|Anna Abbott . . 
1477|Nellie Abbott. . . 


1478|Mrg’t. B. Albert.) Latrobe 
| W. Newton.. . 
New Alexandria} 
Latrobe. .. 
Ligonier. . . 
Lash... 


1479|H. N. Andrews. . 
1480|Clara M. Beattie . 
1481| Pear] C. Bennett . 
1482|Bertie R. Ritner . 
1483| Margaret H. Boggs 
1484| Effie B. Dunlap . 
1485|Anna M. Gilson . 
1486|J. M. Grove. . . 
1487 | Pearl X. Hamilton 
a. E. Leo ~ 
1489|Mary J. Harrold . 
00M i hl 

1491|M. Judith Ivory . 
14p2| Eliz, thaee : 
1493) Flor. 
1494|N. Lillian Riggs . 





1495|Sara Reese . . . |Swissdale Allegheny . 
1496|Bessie S. Ross. . |Ligonier -« + |Westmor’!’d 


1497\Gertrude Spindler Greensburg . . 


1498|Maud L. Snyder . | 


1499|Aubrey B. Gondie.| Bainbridge .. . 
1500|Edwin A. List. . Stevens ... 
Anna S. Ludwig. Strasburg . . . 
1502|Lillie F. Perrett . Elizabethtown , ae 
1503|Lena H. Rohrer . |Kinzers . 


1501 


. |West Ne 


|Ligonier . aa 
|Derry 
\Crisp ... 
Irwin... 


Harold... . 
llingsworth|Greensburg. . 
Vandergrift . 
Irwin... 
McWilliams|Manor ... 
Ligonier. . . 








| 
ee] 
| 


“ 


“ “ 


1504|Annie F. Shiffer . |Manheim. . . « 


1505|Mabel J. Cox. . 
1506|J. E. Knox... 
1507|Anna Bell 
1508|Fannie Graffins . 
1509|Albert L. Beck. . 
r510|J.G. Lane... . | 
1511 
1512 
1513 





.N. Fouse. . . | 
ancy Heberling! 








. |Huntingdon . . |Huntingdon 
. |Blair’s Mills. . a 
. . |Petersburg. . . al 
\Huntingdon . . aes 
Warrior’s Mark. ss 


Meadow Gap.. es 


rances McGinnis|Orbisonia . . 
— Creek. . 
enn’a. Furnace|Centre .. . 





wton . |Westmor’l’d 
‘ “e 


Lancaster . 
“ 
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3 | Name. | P.O. Address. | County. | Date, 
1514/Alma Stein... .|Zion...... Center. May 14 
1515|W. H. Minnich. . |Hublersburg. . ie sie 7 
1516/A. H. Rohrbach, /Oley. . . .. .|Berks . . - 4 
1517,Anna F, Wolfe. .|Birdsboro ...| * 5 
1518 Isaac P. Rhoads . |Oley . Pere) ous << % 
1519| William J. Steiner| Weatherly. . . |Carbon Me 
1520| Eliza. A. Lewis. . |Nesquehoning . “« ee 
1521|D. B. Little. . |Picture Rocks. |Lycoming .| “ 15 
1522/C. A. Tomlinson . |Proctor., . . . bie ee 
1523|W.C. Lachemayer|Nisbet .. . “ ‘ ox. 
1524|Clyde W. Cranmer|Williamsport . . ae o =3e 
1525|M. Mae Waltz. . |Linden.... . “ ee 
1526/Frank H. Painter/Muncy. . . “s ee ge 
1527|Bertha E. Sawyer|Liberty,TiogaCo < a 
1528 Elsie M. Reeder . |Montoursville . ee ee 
1529|Bertha M. Pantot|White Pine. . . ws Nea 
1530| Mable C. Griggs . |Montgomery .¢ ad die 
153t|/Edna Heberling .|Muncy.... . ue pee ca 
1532|Kathryn Duffy .. |Bradford.. . .|McKean .; “ 15 
1533\Sarah Payne .. . a tous o t 46° 36 
1534, Mary R. Mullen. |Eldred. .... i 36 
1535 Susie A. Dyer. .|Hutchins.... ” i % -gk 
1530, Mayola Young. . |Custer (City). . ae aes 
1537; Vinnie M. Young .|Bradford. . . . - | se 15 
1538|Meda R. Nichols.;|Kane... . a | © os 
1539|Nellie I. Alden..| “ .... “e ee 
1540| Nellie Mullin. . . |Turtle Point. . «s | nef 
1541) Maude ag .. .|Bradford.... fe be “Sze 
1542|Anna O’Malley. . |Lewistown.. . |Mifflin. . .| “* 15 
1543/Sallie McGray . . |W. Leesport. . |Berks.. . . | ‘3 
1544|R. W. Hockenbery|Everett . .. . |Bedford . .| “ 16 
1545|Hump. C. Deibert.|Bedford....| ‘“ ee | 
1546/Cortes B. Wentling|Cumberland Val| “ “16 
1547|Roy S. Claycomb.|Bedford . ... o pe 46 
1548|J. M. Zimmerman. Yellow Creek. . “ ime ae 
1549|Sara Replogle . . |New Enterprise! ‘“‘ ae 
1550/Eliz. Holsinger... | “‘ a ee | “ 16 
1551|Ethyl Snyder.. . |Everett .... es “ 16 
1552|Margaret Entrekin|Saxton.. . . . -” 1 © 16 
1553|Nell M. Filler . .|Rainsburg. .. bid mee 
1554|Sylvester Brosius .|Timblin, Jeff.Co.|Armstrong .| “ 16 
1555|Estelle Butler. Dayton.... s 46 
1550|May Claypoole. . [Cochran Mills . a | « 86 
1557|Olive Colwell. . . |Craigsville. . . cs ae 36 
1558|Anna M. Crook. . | Kelly Station . Cs | & 46 
1559|Emma R. Slitt. . | Leechburg oe “316 
1560| Jennie Henry. . . |Worthington. . s Le 46 
1561|Harry E. Long. . oe esl ae | 36 
1562| Annie McCausland|Rural Valley . . se | * 16 
1563|George C. Seitz. .| ‘* = 6s i the “3g 
1564|Minnie Thompson|Dayton ....| « ae < 
1565|E. Zoe Van Dyke.|Freeport. . . . | “6 * 36 
1566/S. J. White. . |Mosgrove .. . | iy “36 
1567|Luella Wolfe. . . |Kelly Station .| “ 36 
1568|A. M. Woodward |Col. X Roads . Bradford. .| ‘ 16 : 
1569/Olive Thomas. .|Ulster..... e 1; © 16 ] 
1570|Ethe! P. Stacy . . |Col. X Roads . - i 6 7 
1571|ElizabethShannon|Troy. . _ ... ee | © 16 i 
1572|Clarence L.Robins|Rummerfield. . os | 436 5 
1573|Leslie B. Phillips .|,Rome . . . “e | 46 _ 
1574|M. Mack Namara|Waverly, N. Y. Le 36 z 
1575 polis Hickey . adibe ssc ss a | 16 1 
1576/F. Grace Gorham|Le Raysville. . “é | 436 x 
1577;Anna A. Fellbush)Towanda.. . . ae 36 x 
1578| Pierce E. Swope . |Fredericksburg .|Lebanon..| “ 17 1 
1579|Clarence Mease..|Lawn..... “ | 47 xe 
1580! M.ElizabethSpayd|Lebanon.. . . ie | © x9 1 
1581/ Alvin O. Kohler . |Saylorsburg . .|Monroe.. .| “ 21 16 
1582|F. F. Serfass . |Kresgeville.. .| | “© gx 16 
1583|Mrgu’te. E.Snyder|Kittanning. . .|Armstrong.| “‘ 22 16 
1584|Helen B. Rowland|/Rowland.. . ike. ...| “ 3 16 
1585|/F. S. Gingrich . . |Evendale.. . . |Snyder...| “ 33 16 
1586/Oscar N. Kaltriter|/Mt.Pleas’ntMills}  ‘‘ ow 16 
1587|G. H. Richenbach| “ ial «cs “« 9 16; 
1588|B. S. Graybill . .|Richfield. ...| “ “23 - 
1589|Lydia M. Fisher. |Selinsgrove . .| “93 165 
1590/Gertrude E, Good/Kratzerville . . < “ 93 168 
1591\Cora Jarett . ..(|Selinsgrove ..| ‘“ et 168 
1592|S. Bertha Shaffer . we 5 ute “93 168 
1593|John W. Bremze . |Mowersville . .|Franklin. .| “ 24 168 
1594/J. C. Goshorn Spring Run. . a ae” 168 
1595|Wm. E. McCulloh|Sylvan. .... “ “4 168 
1596/H. C. Shatzer . . |Edenville . . . ” “24 
1597\Frank LL. Shetron <s ava ee “24 
1598|Helen B. Lambert|Waynesboro. . as ‘cag 
1599|Alice V. Speck .. |Greencastle . . - “4 
1600| Wilmer C. Faust . |Mowersville . . “ “a4 
1601/S. Leroy Faust. . a ‘ “ | 6 a 
1602|Mary E. Boylan . |Locust Gap . Northumb’d) “* % 
1603|Mary Dunleavy .|Mt. Carmel . ae a 
1604/Sarah C. Faust..|Milton .... as ) «© 9% 
1605! William Hoy .. . |Shamokin -s | af 
1606|A. A. Klinger . .|LocustGap . . < {ye oa 
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Name. P.O. Address. | County. | — s Name. P. O. Address. | County. | = 








| | 
7|P. J. McHale. . |Locust Gap . . |Northmb’ld.|May 28 | 1700,A. M. Snyder. . Cadwallader Fayette. . . ‘June 
Margaret M.Quirk| ‘: ae bis “© 28 | 1701 \Gertrude Myers. . Connellsville. . - By 
. Reimensnyder Milton... . < 1702|Luella Oglevee. . | ” .: 
Katharine Smith . «se 1703} |George W. Gandee| Dunbar . | 
Ray E. Tressler , |Hickory Corner bog 1704|Mary Rowan. . . |U. Middletown. | 
John E. Witmer. |Pillow ... ./|Dauphin . 28 | 1705|Mary Martin. . . | Brownsville. 
Eliza. J. Anderson|Chester (City) . Delaware - 1706| Margaret Smiley . |Elliottsville . . 
Maud H. Bowers} “ “ 2 1707/Agnes Morris. . . ‘Ohiopyle. 
Anna Diehl ; . 28 | 1708/Bertha McFarland| Dunbar 
Mabel Kennedy . 1709 |Letta Dull. . . . |Broad Ford : 
Kath. M. McLabe s 1719| Lew. F Romesburg! Uniontown. . . 
Ernest P. Dresch/Sharon . | Mercer Sg 1711|J. M. Keefer . Freed 
Dora Kerr . . . |Jackson Center . ; ** 3x | 17+2)Mary Ella Heckler|/Perkasie. . . . 
A Thompson. . |Sharon.,. . " “3 | 17'3|Sallie Baum Sellersville. . . 
Clara Williams. .|Elderton. . . |Armstrong. June 1714|Emma J. Price. . |Richlandtown . 
M. W. Ferguson . |McKeesport. . Allegheny .| “ 1715|/J. O. Kauss, Jr. . |Coopersburg . . 
MargaretA Davies ad — a | 17:16/Ann Rosenberger.|Perkasie. . . . 
Blanche E. Moyer|Cressona .. Schuylkill . 1717|E. P. Duckworth.|Newtown. 
Helen Kiley. . .|Tamaqua . . “ 1718|A. W. Shaddinger.|Fountainville. . 
Mary A. Harris . sa 1719|Harrison Henry . |Richland Center 
ennie Stapleton . ad 1720] Josephine J Carver 
mma_E, Gehres| Llewellyn 1721\K. Olive Unfried . |Perkasie. . . . 
Jere E. Lannon. |Mahanoy City. 1722| Tillie Beer . ey eae K4: s 
Mary CU. Gallagher “ - . 1723) William H. Wood.|Tohickon ., . . 
L. Mina Haldeman 1724|Geo. L. Cressman.|Springtown . . 
John D. Filer . 1725|Milton S. Fulmer.|Perkasie. . . . 
A.B. Whalen... 1726|Gertrude Kaufman 
samy Lewis... e 1727\Grace L. Hyde... 
ara M. Sullivan . ‘ 1728|Fanny B. Tebay . — 
Chas. M. Kissinger] Valley View . 1729|Ella Reichle. . . |Callery.. . 
Irvin H. Schrope . “ ee 1730| Maude Mills eNO . 0 « « 
M A, Riebaamen|SchuylkillHav 1731|May Myers... . nie aus) a 
May M. Allison .|Port Carbon. . 1732|Ruth Mi . |Landisburg.. . 
Minnie F.Snider.| “ “ ee 
Neal Dever... .|McAdoo. ... 
B. M. Dunmoyer Tremont. .. . 
Anna L. Donahue} Minersville. . 
Margaret Crowe . |Branchdale.. . 
Rebrida Brobst..|Hazleton. .. 
Martin Foyie. . . |Heckscherville . 
—— Campion . #8 % 
ichard F. Purcell = ‘ 
Emily A. Simpson} Port Carbon. . 
Elizabeth Alkison Wilkinsburg ‘ 
Elia M. Brubaker eh 
M. Maud Craig . | Braddock 
Elsie Cummins. . | Wilkinsburg 
Elfrida R. Cole. . | Hays. ‘ 
Catherine ’ Holland |S. Ss. Pittsburg r 
6|C. N. Johnston, . Braddock. . . 
Lillie R. Price . . | Wilkinsburg. . 
Sarah H. Ross a aka 
Myra I. Stewart . | Parnassus 
Lydia D. Stewart|Wilkinsburg. . 
R. Alice Longsdorf Fiora Dale. . . | Adams 
Anna R. Lefever . |Littlestown. . . | < 
Carrie E. Miller . |Gettysburg. . . “a 
Mont Call. . . . |Shippenville . . ‘Clarion . 
Mae Lauffer. . .|Haynie .... - 
AE. Brenneman. |Shippenville. = = “ 
Flora M. Johnson Foxzburg....| 
Mary E. Murphey| Williamsport . . |Lycoming. . 
Anna Duitch.. . As a “< 
Margaret Shale. . ie a ba 
Ida Smith... . “ a “ 
Nelle Hedges. ; " E bee 
3| Ethel Buckingham Connellsville. . Fayette . . 
W. Means.. . |Percy wal be 
arah A. McCarty Fairchance .. . | 
Beulah Francis. j|Connellsville. . | 
Marcella Hearty .|Dawson ... . 
. E. Hutson. . |Uniontown. . 
Fred E. Younkin . |Connel!sville . . 
Har. Shanaberger Fairchance. . . 
JennieC Sturgis . Smithfield’. . . 
J. M. McKnight . |Uniontown.. . 
Olive B. Bayles . |Fairchance. . . 
Ethel Cunningham Connellsville. . 
Katharine Frances s 6 
Ellen E. Heck. . be “es 
Wi da B. Fuller. . |\Up. Middletown 
Christine Daniels.|Connellsville . . 
Minerva Keffer. |Perryopholis. . 
Frank B.Whoolery Smithfield... . | 
Rose Friel. . . .|Dunbar ... . | 
Charles S. Rowan) Vanderbilt . 
WinnieC. Harrigan Connellsville . . 
Bertha Hausel. . |Farmington . . 
5|S. B Henry. . . ‘Connellsville. . 
Winifred on ard, a ens 
Evelyn Kincell. . New Haven. . 
Ada Edwards || “ car 
Martha Rowan. . |Vanderbilt. . . 


aN NIere homer 
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1733|S. Gertrude Wolf. |Centre. . . . . | 
1734|Sam’l O. H. Smith|Ickesburg 
1735|A. D. Gougler. . |Liverpool . . . | 
1736|R. B. Graham. . |Grahamville . . 
1737| William F. Wilson| Hopewell Center 
1738 — W. Taylor | Dallastown. 
1739|Ruth A. Dorsey . | York 

1740|H. Clinton Seitz . |Glenrock. i 
1741|H. A. Kauffman . |Manchester . . 
1742|A. Mabel Blake. . |York...... 
1743|Caleb W. Atland.| “ .... 
1744| Bernice E. Hall. . |Keating Summit 
1745|Bessie Barker.. .|Ulysses ... - 
1746|Agnes Bielawski . |Roulett.. ... 
1747|Nella A. Perkins . |Coudersport . . 
1748|\I[va Glaspy. . .|Roulett..... 
1749|Lida Brinner. . . |Austin. . ... 
1750|Gertr’de A.Watson|Galeton. . .. 
1751| Joseph Harrington| Borie 
1752|Maude Hinkley. . |W. Nicho'son. . |Wyoming . 
1753|Della Seely... . Tunkhannock . | ge: 
1754| Effie Beckley . - + |Johnstown. . . Cambria. . 
1755|Edith Ferner...) ° “ , be 
1756|Rose Keim... . 
1757|Ada P Miller . . 
1758 en Miller . 
1759|Mary C Murphy. 
1760|A. G. Ober 
1761|E.May Ticknedven ? 
1762|\ida Gealey.. . . |New Castle  . |Lawrence. . 
1763|Chloey B. Graham. a » “ 
1764|Sadie Young... |Ellwood City. . beg 
1765|Clara L. Murphy. |Johnstown. . (Cambria. . 
1766| Ada'C. Noble... . s pecs be 
1767|CharlotteE. Palmer - ane “ | 
1768|Alice Siverling . . |Clarion . ..  |Clarion.. . | 
1769|Mame A. Seibold.|Easton. .  . . |Northamp’n 
1770|A. A. Bossard . . | Danielsville. « 
1771|H.Eliz. LeMaire. |Easton . . 
1772|Lizzie M. Noll. . es 
1773|Susan L. Fallon. . bes 

1774| Webster Singer. . |Richland Center 
1775| Joseph H. Lockard|Martin’s Creek . 
1776|Grace L. Long. . |Easton. . 
1777|Martha J. Darran.| _ “¢ eos 
1778| Kathryn McBride.|W. Easton. . . 
1779|Car. H. Eichman | Northampton 
1780 M. Lobb. ./Pen Argyl. . . 
1781 , g. .|Easton. . 
1782|LizzieV. McNally.|Catasauqua. . . 
1783| Elsie A. Martin. . |Pen Argyl 
1784|Clara Hummel. . |Easton.... . 
1785|Asher G. Abel. . |Nazareth. 
1786|Sue A. Schwep..|Easton..... 
1787|Mary W.Greene.| ‘“‘ - 
1788| WinifredMessinger|S. Easton. , 
1789|Cath. —* \Nazareth. 

1 790|F. H. Russell. 2 

1791| \Lila G. Beiner . . |\Stone Church. 
1792| Emery U. Miller . |Mount Bethel. - 
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[Marcu, 





G. W. Monks . . 
H. E. Remaley . 
Francis Hubler. . 
Mabel Catherwood 


Du Bois 


McGees Mills . 
Morrisdale i 
Osceola Mills . 


. 





“ 
“ 
a 
“ 
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1952|Effie M. Suth. . . 


1953|Edith V. Thomas.|- 


1954| Margaret Vockel . 
1955|Sophia Walker. . 
1956|/Lulu D. Weaver . 
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Name. P. O. Address. | County. | ig s Name. P. O. Address. | County. 
Frank W. Wagner} Easton Northamp’n June 21 | 1886) Nannie M. Weaver/Allegheny . . . |Allegheny . 
Amy M. Scholl. .|Northampton . a6 “* gx | 1887/E. Odessa Rasel . |Washington . . |Washington 
H Daisy Smith . |Linwood .. .|Delaware .| ‘‘ 22 | 1888/A. L. Wrenshall . si rae - 
Hettie B. Beatly . |Collingdale . . si “92 | 1889|Carrie R. McGiffin - vas = 
Amos C. Henry .|Penbrook . . | Dauphin «© 22] 1890)Stella J. Wolf.. .|Monongahela. . isd 
— Collins . . |Hazleton . |Luzerne. .} “ 22] 1891/Elsie V. Dunn. . |Waynesburg. . a 

eter Reilly. eanesvile . c “© 22] 1892/Kath, E. Cochran.|Canonsburg . . ne 
Laura M. Church|Luzerne. .. . » ** 22 | 1893/Anna C. Moore. . [Scenery Hill. . i“ 
Elizab. McMurtrie|Forty Fort. . oe «22 | 1894/5. V. Kimberland. | Hanlin Station , « 
Sara IT. Cahalan . |Swoyers. . . . “s “ 22] 1895|Anna Myers. . . |Coalport. . . . |Clearfield . 
Margaret Mullen. |Plymouth .. . i ‘€ 22 | 1896|Carrie Black. . . |GlenCampbell . |Indiana.. . 
Eliz. Fenstermaker|Beach Haven . sig «* 22 | 1897|W. L. Buchanan . |Home. te s 
Linda Goodyear , |Mt. Holly Sp’gs. Cumberland | «* 92 | 1898/Florence E. Davis.|Brush Valley. . iia 
Mary A. West. . |Carlisle . . . . | | ** 92] 1899/M. Janey Dickey.|Penn Run. . . “e 
W. W. Deshong , |Mt: Holly Sp’gs. oe | *€ 22] 1900/Ella M. Douds.. |Plumville.. . . ae 
Mayme Brichard .|Camb’dg. Sp’gs.'Crawford. .| “‘ 22] 190r/Ruth Hamil. . . |Marion Center. ee 
Elda M.Gloth . . |Meadville . . a | « 22 | 1902|Ida M. Kittering . |Creekside.. . . ee 
Daniel O. Hopkins}Hydetown. . . “ “22 | 1903|/John A, Kelley. . |Brush Valley. . = 
Belle Shaffer . . |Meadville.. . . sd ** 22 | 1904|Zona Irwin. . . . |Grant. .... - 
B. L. Sturtevant , [Springboro . . - ** 22 | 1905|Pearl Lydic. . . |Marion Center . = 
Brice Walker . . |Guys Mills . . o eae 1906 | Mollie McCrea. . |Brush Valley . . as 
Susan Wing . . . |Camb’dg. Sp’gs. bad « 22] 1907|C. T. McCormick.| “ oor oe oe 
Ella Snowberger . |Curryville . . . |Blair «22 | 1908|D. Paul Miller. . |Saltsburg.. . . - 
Sannie Stoudmour|Henrietta . vs) «« 22 | 1909/0. J. Pattison. .|Penn Run... ¢ 
Grace M. Morrow|Arch Spring. .| “ “22 | 19r0/Arvilla Snyder.. |Indiana.. .. ~ 
Margaret E. Nagle/Altoona. ..] “ “« 22] 1911 ' arg A. Smith. . Geer eae ce it 
Calvin Baker . . |Clover Creek..| “* «22 | 1912)W. C. Wetzel... . |Brush Valley. . ad 
E. H. Fries . . . |Claysburg Pe id ** 92 | 1913/Sara G. Wineman.|Homer City. . “ 
Adelaide Watson , |Lake Como . . | Wayne “22 | 1914|Maud Zimmerman|Plumville.. - . sg 
William R.O’Neill|Pleasant Mount! ‘“‘ “* 22] 1915|Preston Urey. . .|Livermore. . . ‘ 
Edna H. Atkins . |Girdland ...| “ “92 | 1916|/Harriet D, Alker . |Pittsburg . . . |Allegheny . 
Lula B. Bidewell. |Arlington ...| “ “921 1917/Mina Appel... a ohare ae 
Grace Monaghan..|Winwood ...| ‘“ “22 ] 1918/Alma B. Bosmyer. ss were “ 
Howard W. Toms|Lookout. .. . “ “22 | 1919/Elizabeth A. Casey pee ca 
Mrs. M.K.Sluman| Honesdale ‘ «« 95 | 1920/Mabel L. Davis. . 5 eS as 
Ruth Mahaffey. .|Warren . . . .|/Warren..| “ 25 | 1921/Ellen Davis. . . s cue 2 “ 
Margaret Tew. . |SugarGrove. .; “ ‘© 25 | 1922/Catherine J. Elliott ee Bae yg 
Gustie Johnson. . |Youngsville . . a “95 | 1923/Kath’rin A. Farrell “ Soret sd 
M. Jennie Firth . |Sugar Grove. . a “25 | 1924/Ethel E. Figley. . “ eee i 
Minnie Gohn.. . |Conemaugh . . |Cambria. “« 27 | 1925/Caroline Fischer . a a ae Le 
Anna V. Culler. . —-- a ad “* 27] 1926/Sara Fording. . . id eee . 
W. F. Gibson . . |Indiana ‘ os “* 97 | 1927|Mary E. Handlon. hid aaa a 
Lewis I. Miller. . — ‘ is “27 ] 1928|Anna K. Heck. . < seer 6 
Wm.S. Dougherty|Lilly.. . . . . © “27 | 1929/Linnie M, Esler . ae anes as 
Rosalia McGuire|Loretta .... m6 “ 27 | 1930/Clara L. Juergins. ee — “ 
Lillie O’Malley., |Lilly..... ig “27 | 1931|Bertha Keller. . . ee eas ee 
Clara Brannan. . |Gallitzin. . . is “27 | 1932|/Martha E. Little. se nbn ae 
May D. Helsel. . |Claysburg. . . ne «« 27 | 1933|Marie Maisch.. . 5 rae o 
Jessie Empfield. .|Penn Run. . . pe “97 | 1934|Ella M. Markley . is ere is 
Clara Moran. . . |Ashiville. . .. es “27 | 1935|Elnor McCaddon. ef Per as 
Ida Coleman. . . |Honesdale .|Wayne ..| “ 28] 1936|/Kath’rinMcCarren “ eee ie 
Elsie L. Butler. . |Harrisburg . .|Dauphin. .| “ 30] 1937/AnnaH.McCarthy; “‘ cae sh 
Helen J. Charles sed eg = «¢ 30 | 1938/Amelia Menn.. . sl oy - 
Anna S. Flickinger we as ” «¢ 30 | 1939|Eleanore V. Miller - = - 
KatherineF. Huber se = se «¢ 30 | 1940| Jennie L. Nelson. e = ee ¢ 
Minnie M. Kreider bad ‘ ” «¢ 30 | 1941|Eliz. M. Nicholson sie —s ce 
Mrg’t. E. Madden ne a da es «¢ 30 | 1942/Ida J. Niemann. . ee ea a4 
Mary M. Markell a ee se «30 | 1943|Emma M. Notz.. . awe 
Alice C. McGowan ss ape sd «30 | 1944|Marie A. Notz. . a3 Paps - 
Mary O’Connell . we eve sd «¢ 30 | 1945/Annie Parcell.. . bs ene «“ 
Susan M, Pelen. . bial o ” “30 | 1946/Lena Paulus. . . = ee sad 
Edith M. Walmer sé . de «30 | 1947| D. Pfannenschmidt si were gab 
Iva C. Weirick. . ¢ iia 44 «30 | 1948/Gertrude Reed. . & exe x 
oe M. Mason. . |McConnellsburg/Fulton. . .| ‘‘ 30 | 1949/Francis Viola Rees soy eee - 

arvey Sharpe. .|Sharpe .... sa «30 | 1950/Florence Schmidt. as eee be 
BC. High . . «|New Millport. , |Clearfield . July 1951|Elsie G. Stephens. ° rs 

oe “ 


Clara E. Trexler . 
Gertrude E, Lord 
Sue McGranor. . 
Augusta Connelly 
Walter L. Tucker 
Edna W. Mohler . 


869|Mary Avoy ... 


Mabel Canon . . 
Exa Grove 

Grace Hamilton . 
Estella Gennings . 
M.B. McGranahan 
Mary Wood 
Elizabeth Barrey . 
Stella M. Agnew . 
Grace K. Cameron 
Grace M. Deer. . 
Martha Ehlers. . 
Lyda_ Mayhard. . 
Kate S McCamby 
A. D. McClelland 
Lucy S. McCarty 





Florence Place. . 


Garrett 
Harrisbu: 


Sharon 
Mercer 
Kennard 
Sharon 


Alleghen 





Bois... . 
“e 


Clearfield | 


re 


Sandy Lake 
Greenville . 
Sandy Lake 


ae 





. |Somerset . 
. Dauphin 
. |Mercer 

Lis 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Allegheny . 
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1957|Anna M. Welsh. . 
1958| Laura Worthington 
1959| Nellie M. Bailey . 
1960|Annetta Beatty . . 
1961|Mary Cramm.. . 
1962)/ Jane M. Egbert. . 
1963|Almyra Eshelman. 
1964| Jessie E. Gibson , 
1965|Grace Moore. . . 
1966/Chester P. Pryor . 
1967)Florence Rogers . 
1968/Bertha Williams . 
1969/May Dunn... . 
1970/Clara B. Houston. 
1971/Anna P. Baxter. . 
1972|Ada Jackson. . . 
1973| Elizabeth Koehler. 








1974|Rachael Dobson . |Clearfield.. . 





1975| Marg. Ellen Cokely 


1976| Evangaline Brooks|/Sinnamahoning . 


1977/G. W. Leavitt. . 
1978 Mar. Ada Wallace. 


“ 


Utica... 
Franklin . 
Titusville 


Oil City . 
Franklin . 
Rockland 
Franklin . ' 
Bradleytown. . 
Friendsville. , 
Black Lick. . 
Pittsburg. . . 
Freedom. ... 
Rochester . . . 


Ce | 


Franklin. ; 


Punxsutawney . 


Beechwood. . 


Susquehan’a 


‘July 


Date, 
1906 


= 
00 COCO COT COCO COD COCOCODMMODMOMOMKXAUUUUUMUUNUN 





Indiana. . . 

Allegheny . | 

Beaver. . 
“ 


Cameron .. | 
“ 





Hopeweil Centre 


Fork... . 


Jefferson . ; | $ 
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